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“Strange 










the world 


The language, music and songs of another country gain 
new and forceful meaning when actually heard. 
Through the use of an RCA Sound System, teachers are 
able to make use of exciting new techniques. . 
they command greater interest with more effective 
results. Learn now how your school can have an 
RCA Sound System, custom designed, using the 
finest equipment made, to fit your 


school’s needs—and budget. 


For paging individuals, for general announce- 
ments, or for fire drills and other emergencies, } 
RCA Sound Systems are swift, sure, effective. 





RK 


RCA Sound Systems provide for 
instantaneous communication between 
classrooms, auditorium or athletic field. 


SEE your local RCA Sound 
Products Distributor for information 
—or write for Bulletin 2R8348 Rev. 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN, N. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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7 mountain ranges 
divide the Diocese of Nelson in British 
Columbia. The scenery advertises the great 
outdoors of the Canadian West. But roads 
are winding, trains arrive once-a-day, and 
in May it snowed. 

We hope our Nelson friends will take 
no offense when we say to organize com- 
mittees among 5,596 Catholic families 
scattered over 48,000 square miles in 
nearly thirty small parishes not only took 
experienced, inspiring, fund raising con- 
sultants, but hardy men as well. 

Lawson Associates work hard always, 
because we dedicate ourselves to personal 
committee work, even in large numbers 
of parishes such as a Diocesan appeal. One 
Director called his Nelson schedule: ‘‘a 
seven day, sixteen hour a day grind.” But 
we managed to visit and work with every 


parish committee not once, but constantly. 
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in the Diocese of Nelson, B. C. is ANOTHER LAWSON SUCCESS 


This thorough personal attention to 
every detail of a carefully prepared Plan 
of Campaign is an identifying character- 
istic of our Associates. 

Perhaps it justifies our pride in the 
words of His Grace, Bishop Martin M. 
Johnson of Nelson who added beneath 
the headline: 


thanks to the Lawson Associates without 


“We record our sincere 


whose assistance, deep interest and untir- 
ing efforts we could not have achieved 


such a success.” 





TELEPHONE US COLLECT 





at Rockville Centre 6-0177 or drop 
us a note. We'll be most pleased 
to give you a full analysis of your 
fund raising potential and to tell 
you more of our personal service 
in our Plan of Campaign. 











INCORPORATED 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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kay's new 

brical Sanctuary 
= die} in patented 
—— Magnifying Glass 


Yj 


GUARANTEED RUBRICAL CONTENT 


Here, in Lumen Christi Lights, you have absolute purity. 
The ingredients—pure beeswax and fine vegetable oils 
—are nature’s products, untainted by the artificial— 

ure as Canon Law means the wax of a Sanctuar 

ight to be. Burn this light with sadtbane—onl 
glass bears Emkay’s trademark and patent designation 
—your assurance that the glass is not a refill and that the 
wax meets rubrical requirements guaranteed by Emkay. 


MAGNIFIES THE FLAME 


A new Emkay development, the special glass is 
circled with 150 el and smoothly rounded rings 
of molded glass. Like prisms of a diamond, the rings 
diffuse and reflect light . . . magnify it . . . give your 
Sanctuary Lamp new brilliance—a larger, brighter, 
easier-to-see light than ever before. 


IMPROVES EFFICIENCY 

Emkay’s patented Magnifying Glass container has a 
special flared top, scientifically designed to regulate draft. 
Flickering is reduced to a minimum... wax consumption 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE is slow, even and complete, assuring maximum economy. 
FOLDER OR SEE YOUR 
EMKAY REPRESENTATIVE 


NEW SEAL-TIGHT CAP 
For your protection of 
Rubrical guarantee. 


MUENCH-KREUZER Candle Co., Inc. 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


New York + Chicago . New Orleans ° Boston 
Los Angeles «+ San Francisco 





Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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Fund Raising Direction 


Solely for Catholic Institutions 


Before Hiring a Fund Raising 


Organization Compare... . 


William M. McNally & Associates’ 


Record of Success, Then Compare ... 


William 'M. McNally & Associates’ 
New Low Cost Plan and Finally Com- 


pare... 


William M. McNally & Associates’ 
Successful Campaign Method of High 
Level Education Rather Than High 


Level Pressure 


If you have a debt, contemplate building a new school, 
convent or rectory, we shall be at your service to personally 


arrange a preliminary survey with no obligation to you. 


WILLIAM M. McNALLY 


AND ASSOCIATES 


**Fund Raising Solely For Catholic Institutions’’ 
35-15 84th Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. C. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 














BOSTON 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 


Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
The Edward O'Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
C. Wildermann Co. Inc., 26 Vesey Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 
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“Whose Responsibility?” 


Suppose it were the practice of automobile manufacturers to ship the 
several thousand component parts of their cars to distributors—and left to 
these dealers the responsibility for assembling the finished product. Ob- 

- viously, no matter how perfect the parts, some dealers would get the wrong 
nuts on the right bolts. Eventually, the manufacturer's product would get 
a bad name, however undeserved. 


This hypothetical situation occurred to us recently when we received a 
report that a Priest had expressed dissatisfaction with some curtains that 
had been fashioned from Allen materials. They didn’t “hang” properly. 
They didn’t “gather” correctly at the top. The decorator who measured, 
cut and sewed the curtains took the easy way out. He blamed the fabric! 
That's the typical alibi so frequently resorted to by incompetent tailors 
when their suits fail to fit their customers properly. 

Since instances of this kind may possibly arise in the future, we are 
taking this space to assure the Reverend Clergy and Religious, who are the 
end users of Allen fabrics, that every yard of our materials is as perfect as 
modern textile research and weaving techniques can make them. Not a 
single bolt of Allen goods is released to church goods dealers until it has 
passed the most rigid tests and inspection and been proved qualified for 
conversion into perfect draperies and clerical vestments. We guarantee 
Allen quality without reservation—and we stand back of that guarantee 
one hundred per cent. Never, therefore, accept the lame excuse from a 
dealer or decorator that “the fabric was wrong.” 


It takes real skill to fashion Altar Draperies and Clerical Vestments. 
While these tasks are not Allen responsibilities, we do, nevertheless, have 
an abiding interest in seeing that our beautiful fabrics are properly con- 
verted. Your satisfaction is our business. To that end, we shall welcome 
your letters of criticism at all times. Only by learning of your complaints 
can we take effective measures to guide dealers and decorators against 
repetition of their mistakes. 


**Buy American” T 
ALLEN SILK Vil 


LLS 
afew i edies 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
{Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 








VESTMENT FABRICS ® DRAPERY FABRICS ® BANDINGS ® EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 

















Tue Homietic AND Pastorat Review (Monthly), Vol. LIV, No. 12 (September, 1954). Copyright 1954 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inec., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S, 
$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 








‘iw DIGNIFIED BEAUTY of the 
Oremus Sanctuary Lamp is in- 
dicative of the perfection em- 
bodied in all A. Gross Candle 
Co., products. 


When used for devotional pur- 
poses, it enables the supplicant to 
express his faith in a tangible 
manner and also retains his spirit- 
ual presence in the House of God. 
Fifty of these lights are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed to be a full 


year’s supply. 


YOUR INQUIRIES WILL HAVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 











A. Gross Candle Co., Inc. 


CANDLE MAKERS SINCE 1837 


Linden, New Jersey 


New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 





EVERY CATHOLIC CHILD HAS A RIGHT 10 BE TAUGHT THE FAITH 








MILLIONS OF BOYS AND " A : —— 
GIRLS ARE BEING TAUGHT B ¥, a) \2 LP TA ee: a _@ 
THE ESSENTIALS OFTHE ES ‘=_- & be Q 4 
FAITH IN CATHOLIC FOR EVERY CHILD IN A CATHOLIC SCHOOL THERE IS 
SCHOOLS. UNFORTUNATE - ANOTHER CHILD IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL. AND THEIR 

LY THERE ARE MILLIONS \ NEED FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION MUST BE MET. / 
WHO ARE NOT SO PRIV- — me 

MLEGED. BUT THEY TOO YN ae 

HAVE A RIGHT TO Ss 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. =i 
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To PROVIDE MEANS (OUR CONCERN)... IS FOR YOUTHS fi !N THE NAME OF Tue 
FOR SUCH INSTRUC- WHO ATTEND THE PUBLIC FATHER, ANDOF 
TION THE HOLY SEE SCHOOLS FROM WHICH ALL THE SON, AND OF 
ESTABLISHED THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING IS THE HOLY \ 
CONFRATERNITY BARRED... INSTRUCT GHOST,’ 
OF CHRISTIAN THEM IN THE TRUTHS 
DOCTRINE. OF FAITH AND IN THE 


PRACTICE OF CHRISTIAN 
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BUT THERE ARE PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
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| a MORE 
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DURING A MEETING OF CATECHISTS . 


I FIND THE CONFRATERNITY 1} |) “Vv THE CREED WILL 
MESSENGERS EXCELLENT | | A i BE THE 1954-S5 
AS PUPIL THEME FOR THE 
TEXTS. THE MESSENGERS INFLUENCE JUNIOR AND 
OTHERS AT HOME. I KNOW 
AND THE \ MANY PARENTS 
COST PER }| READ THEM 
ISSUE IS { TOO. yYou’LL 
LOW. 

















OF THE BALTIMORE 
FIRST COMMUNION 

























IN THE OFFICE OF THE MESSENGERS. e THERE'LL BE SOME - 
















FIND TREASURE CHEST 
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A WAY TO AROUSE IN- 
ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF THESE WEEKLY PUPIL 
TEXTS FOR YOUR RELIGION CLASSES NOW. 
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ee 
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R INTERMEDIATE GRADES Sas : 
/ pe THE CONFRATERNITY MESSENGERS 
G/ / SAS BBAND TREASURE CHEST ARE PUBLISHED BY 
“ / GEO.A.PFLAUM, PUBLISHER, Inc. 
38 WEST FIFTH ST, DAYTON 2,0HIO 
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Why pay more for 7 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
than you need to 2 . 








PRIESTS save up to 40% at 
MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


Why buy health, accident, hospital or life 
insurance elsewhere when you are entitled to 
lower cost “preferred risk policies”? Catholic 
clergymen are entitled to—and get—substan- 
tial savings at Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union. 


Any Priest who buys our Advance Health and 
Accident Policy can save as much as 40%. 
Gone are the financial burdens of paying hospital and doctor bills—with the 
mental worry that goes along with them. 





Here’s What the Advance Policy Covers: Accidental disability . . . accidental 
death . . . loss of hands, feet, eyes . . . fractures and amputations .. . 
sickness disability. Plus many optional benefits that you may include if 
you wish. 





Catholic Representation 


There have been one or more Catholic priests on the 
MLCU Board of Directors since 1924. At the present 
time, The Very Rev. George E. Ryan, rector of St. Paul 
Cathedral and Father Thos. Shanahan, librarian at St. 
Paul Seminary, are serving. 


Your Salesman—The Mailman! 


For fifty years, we have sold insurance entirely by mail. 
You benefit by saving the usual sales commission on 
life, health, accident and hospital insurance—plus the 
fact that there is no one to “‘pressure’”’ you into buying. 
Your questions and problems are invited. We do our 
best to mail you an answer quickly, clearly completely. 



























THE MENSTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION a P 
gal Reserve Non-Assessable Life Insurance e 7s 
SE oT 0] 108 = Life Building, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota e; ° 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me information on ( ) 
C OU PO + Health, Accident, Hospital Insurance ( ) Life Insurance. 
TO D AY iA ie he ot oe a alate iG wal Wie a pide mtd we ee OO te 
Y a i a 
| eee Ee Pen ee 
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HURCH Change- 


MASSES able letter 
CONFESSIONS bulletin 
BAPTISMS board for 
ANNONCEMENTS indoor or 
outdoor 

use. 





Large selection of wood and 
metal framed designs. 
Illustrated catalog sent upon receipt 


of request. 


37 EAST 12™ STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


* |BULLETIN COMPANY 

















From BALDWIN 


A Complete Selection of 
Electronic Organs 
for Every Need, Every Budget 


Baldwin Model 10 


A comprehensive 
instrument by any 
standard. ..adheres 
rigidly to A.G.O. 
requirements. 

With its many 
exclusive features, 
the Model 10 
offers a unique 
combination of 
musical variety and 
tonal responsiveness. 






Baldwin Model 5 


The ideal instrument 
for church and chapel. 
An inspiration to hear, 
a delight to play, the 
Model 5 is acknow- 
ledged as the leading 
electronic oe for 
versatility, reliability, 
and musical value. 





INCINERATOR 


Quickly, safely reduces to fine ash all burn- 
able trash—paper, leaves, rags, garbage. No 
Mess! No Sparks! 


Endorsed by in- 
stitutions, private 
users and Fire 
Prevention Bu- 
reaus from coast 
to coast. 


Lights at top, burns 
down. No extra fuel 
required. Made of 
weather resistin 
Porcelain Enamel 
Iron. 


Prices f.0.b. N.Y. 


No. 6—6 bu. 
wt, 150 Ibs., $100.00 


No, 3—3 bu. 
wt. 100 Ibs., $60.00 


J.W. Fiske vies 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
78 Park Place, Dept. 9, New York 7, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 


Write for 
Descriptive Circular 











Spinet Organ 


Baldwin’s latest achieve- 
ment, the Orga-sonic 
Spinet Organ, is a dis- 
tinguished companion to 
the larger Baldwin Mod- 
els. The Orga-sonic’s re- 
markably faithful produc- 
tion of organ tone merits 
the consideration of every one interested in a small 
electronic organ . . .AND, it’s as modest in price as 
in the space it requires. 














The Baldwin Piano Company 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Builders of: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 
ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS e HAMILTON 
VERTICAL PIANOS e BALDWIN AND 
ORGA-SONIC ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


r 

{ THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY I 
j Dept. HPR-94 Cincinnati 2, Ohio | 
Please send FREE information on the follow- i 
{ ing Baldwin Electronic Organs: 

j Model 10( ) Model 5( ) | 
i a & 2 | 
| I 
, l 
t A 


I nd8 0s <iinscdusasenawesesdasads 
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Fund Raising Requires Business ‘Know-How’ 


Let these Business Executives who have worked with 


us on successful campaigns tell you of... C. C. S. 


. . The training period for the men workers was a revelation. My confidence knew no 
bounds when I saw that Community Counselling Service used the most highly developed tech- 
niques of salesmanship. Added to this was the true Catholic tone... Dignity and good taste 
were always stressed. Crudeness and high pressure were completely lacking. .... 

—James J. Kirk 
Rectory Youth Center, St. Joseph, N. Y., N. Y. 
Goal: $100,000 Raised: $126,413 


-.. 1 can't get over the wonderful job that you, as a representative of the Community 

Counselling Service, have put over. The splendid work of ... the field supervisor, was 

unsurpassed ... The excellence of your Public Relations Department, especially the 
brochure which was our Number One Salesman, was unbelievable. . . . 

—A. William Carter, Jr. 

High School, St. Mary, Greenwich, Conn. 

Goal: $250,000 Raised: $457,922 


.. In addition to the above, there is no question but that your continuation program, which is 

presently being established by your firm, will result in a high proportion of these pledges being 
turned into actual cash. 

In summary, it is the writer’s opinion that the professional work done by, and being done, 

by Community Counselling Service in this campaign is well worth the fee which we paid... . 

—Edward R. O’Hara 

New Church, St. Monica, Detroit, Mich. Goal: $150,000 Raised : $186,500 


. «+ The campaign moved along through its various phases so smoothly that if you were 
not behind the scenes, so to speak, you would feel that these results just happened on their 
own accord. But we knew just what had been planned and watching the results come out 
was most gratifying. Again, because of my being chairman, | was able to observe the 
terrific amount of clerical work, mailing, records-keeping, etc., which must be kept strictly 


up-to-date during the campaign. ... . 
—Edmund C. Farrell 


New Church, St. Benedict, Bronx, N. Y. Goal: $250,000 Raised: $462,108 


... 1am delighted with the results. I am writing to express my pleasure at the services rendered 
by your firm and its personnel. The manner in which the campaign was conducted was most 
impressive. It was solicited with a thorough Catholic and reverential attitude with no loss of 
dignity on the part of the people or the campaign workers... . 

—Berrard C. Duffy 


Debt Reduction, Resurrection, Rye, N. Y. Goal: $200,000 Raised: $243,145 
... 1 speak for all the campaign committee when | say that the well-organized plan which 
this firm presented to us was to a great degree the reason for our success. 


Furthermore, our parish now has a more numerous, more friendly and more interested 


group of men, who are more devoted than ever to St. John's. . . 
—Joseph Sesi 


School Addition, Convent, St. John, Ypsilanti, Mich. Goal: $150,000 Raised: $155,200 


YOU CAN HAVE THE SAME DEGREE OF SUCCESS AND APPRECIATION 


Write or Telephone at our expense « Interview ond analysis at no obligation 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 


Main’ Office 
Maccabees Building Empire State Building 90]StateJSt. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 350,Fifth Avenue, NewjYork 1, N.Y. Albany,{New York 
Tel: TEmple 2-1020 Telephone: { OXford’5-1175:, _j Tel: Albany, 6-9530 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 1073 


Lessons from the Holy Rosary 
The Rosary is an especial way of bringing 
us into intimate contact with drama of the 
Redemption. Meditating upon the mys- 
teries is putting ourselves right into the pic- 
ture, seeing Christ present before us, let- 
ting His words sear into the depths of our 
souls, rising with Him in a determination to 
follow Him and His Mary on Calvary road. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 1075 


Apologizing to God 

Those who say that confession is difficult 
are likely placing the emphasis on the pride 
of man, not on the infinite mercy of our 
Heavenly Father. The humility demanded 
of the penitent is, in procedure, so alike to 
apologies to a wounded friend, that the 
wonder is that we apologize so easily to a 
finite mercy, and shy from apologizing to 
Infinite Mercy. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 1077 


Strength of the Truthful and the Meek 
The meek man is not the spineless man, for 
meekness is a virtue which moderates anger 
within right reason. Anger is so often the 
mark of the proud man, the impatient and 


Page 
the spoiled man; there is a just anger, how- 
ever, as Christ himself demonstrated, as 
Paul indicated when he said, “Be angry 
and sin not.” 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 1079 


Gratitude for Things That Matter 

It is relatively easy to give thanks for ma- 
terial blessings, blessings low on the scale of 
Christian values. Why is it that we are so 
slow to give thanks to God for the crosses 
he sends us, crosses by which we may attain 
the only purpose for which we were made? 
It is strange, too, how slow we are to ac- 
cept the proffered blessings of the Eucha- 
rist, or, on the other hand, to take such a 
gift as faith for granted. We thank a 
stranger for a slight favor; we neglect God 
for all that we may become. 


Feast of Christ the King 


Where the Law Is Love 

Half truths, slanted truths and outright lies 
form the stock in trade of national and 
international propaganda. In sharp con- 
trast, the eternal Kingdom offers answers 
not always easy, always right, however. 
The law is not for the tyrant or for the 
proud; the law is love, and it is for the 
meek and the humble. 





A GREAT COMBINATION 


© The Root Rolled Candle 
® The Root Bottle Light 


The Root Rolled 100% Beeswax 
Candle will burn from 10 to 15% 
longer than other candles of like 


content. 


The Original Root Bottle Light is the 
standard of comparison for sanctu- 
ary lights. It burns well under all 


conditions. 


Free Samples on request 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohio 


Workers in Beeswax for 85 years 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 























NEW NORTH AMERICAN COLLEGE IN 
THE BASILICA OF ST. PETER'S, ROME’S 
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First Carillon- 
produced by Schulmerich — 
beautiful “Basilican’* Bells 


Among all bell makers, 
Schulmerich was privileged to 
install these fine bells in the 
North American College, Rome, 
Italy. His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, graciously 
presented the equipment at a 
recent dedication in Vatican City. 
Now for the first time, the 
Eternal City rings with glorious 
carillon music. 

Why were Schulmerich bells 
chosen? Because each brilliant, 
stirring bell note sounds with 
purest, traditional tone. Because 
the superb instruments that have 
made Schulmerich the world’s 
largest bell and carillon producer 
have won the acclaim of clergy 
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and laiety everywhere. And, 
because whether tolling, swing- 
ing or ringing the ‘“Basilican” 
fits every liturgical need of the 
College best. 

To learn how your church or 
institution may have the finest 
bell music, write to: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 103B Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


"BASILICAN" BELLS 


A “Carillonic Bells’ NSTRUMENT 


*"Basilican” and ‘‘Carillonic Bells’’ are trademarks for bell instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 





FOREGROUND, HOUSING SCHULMERICH “BASILICAN” “CARILLONIC BELLS”. 
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The Virtue of Patriotism 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Greorce BERNARD SHAW was quite 
sure that we would never have a quiet 
world till we knocked the patriotism out 
of the human race. Certain wrong 
notions of patriotism ought to be blasted 
to blazes, but genuine patriotism is a 
virtue that makes for peace, tranquil- 
lity and public order. It is a virtue 
somewhat akin to St. Thomas’ pietas: 
it is a filial reverence for the father- 
land. 

What do we love when we love our 
country? In earlier days, patriotism 
was closely allied to love of home and 
family. Preachers rhapsodized over 
the noble sentiment one should entertain 
toward the little cottage where first we 
saw the light of day. They took the 
tender scenes of childhood, the family 
fireside and farm, and from them they 
extracted the emotion of patriotism. 
They said that the soldier fought to 
defend his family. 


PATRIOTISM: WHAT IT IS 


In those halycon days, people lived 
close to the roots of their strength. To- 
day, as has been said so often these last 
ten years, men are uprooted. Due to 
the incessant movements of population, 
the impermanence of city buildings, the 
ease and allurements of travel, we re- 
tain no great love for the house in which 
we were born. We make no pilgrimages 
to the room in which we first opened 
our eyes to daylight. We have no 


tender devotion to our town, our city, 
our state. 

Again, patriotism does not necessarily 
mean devotion to national leaders. In 
grammar school, I sang lustily that 
“tin-pan alley” song about President 
Wilson: “You are the man of the hour, 
you’ve stood like a tower, you know 
what to do for the Red, White and 
Blue.” My admiration for Woodrow 
Wilson has dimmed since then, but I 
don’t think I am any less patriotic for 
the abatement. 

It seems to me that our country 
means our heritage. In a lesser degree, 
our geographical heritage that stretches 
“from the rock-bound coasts of Maine 
to the sunny shores of California.” But 
much more importantly, our country 
means the fundamental doctrines under- 
lying the American way of life, the ideas 
and ideals of the Constitution, the 
spirit of freedom and human dignity 
respected by our laws. 

Patriotism involves the idea of a 
patrimony, a rich heritage we appreciate 
and love. An immigrant from Ireland 
may wax nostalgic over Killarney’s 
lakes and dells, and perhaps America’s 
spacious skies and amber fields of 
grain may leave him cold. Yet he can 
appreciate the American heritage and 
love it in the land he has adopted. In 
adopting America as his fatherland, he 
adopts its past, all the great master- 
ideas woven into the warp and woof of 
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our history. He shoulders the responsi- 
bilities of an American, pledges loyalty 
to the land of his adoption and promises 
to defend the American heritage. 

In the course of the International 
Catholic Conversations held at San 
Sebastian, Spain, in 1951, Senor Azoala 
said we must have several layers of 
patriotism, like a series of concentric 
circles. (Father John Murray, §.J. 
has a very interesting account of these 
Conversations in his article entitled 
“Patriotism and the Next Best Thing” 
in Studies, June, 1952.) The high 
degree of interdependence among na- 
tions today demands a high degree of 
neighborliness among nations. Amer- 
ican patriotism should be fervent, not 
fanatical or exclusive. We love Amer- 
ica for its heritage, but whence came 
that heritage? We have developed 
something new in the way of living, but 
the raw materials for the American way 
of life came especially from Western 
Europe. Christian Europe is the rock 
whence we were hewn. 

CHRIST’S MISSION NOT 

GEOGRAPHICALLY RESTRICTED 

Today we hear of 
between “isolationists” and ‘“one- 
worlders.” What is the correct 
Christian attitude? As we read the 
Scriptures, we cannot expect to find a 
formula to solve the problem, but I 
do think that Christ’s attitudes and 
words give us an idea of the correct 
psychological approach to the whole 
question of nationality. 

The advocates of Jewish nationalism 
fought Christ tooth and nail—because 
he condemned Jewish exclusiveness. 
His teaching was that the Jews were a 
people specially chosen by God for a 
providential mission, but that now the 
time had come for the monotheism they 
so carefully guarded to be given to the 
He loved His people and 


controversies 


whole world. 
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His nation. He wept at the sight of 
Jerusalem, the holy city, about to fall 
because of the stupidity of its leaders. 
He longed to take the children of 
Jerusalem under His protection as a 
hen gathers her chicks beneath her 
wings. He reserved most of His 
preaching and miracles for His home- 
land. He found fault with the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but not with the common 
people of His native land. 

Yet He would not allow the narrow 
patriotism of his contemporaries to 
constrict His sacred heart. He went 
beyond the bounds of his country and 
heard the prayer of the Canaanite 
woman. He said of the Roman cen- 
turion’s faith that He had not found its 
equal in Israel. To a Samaritan woman 
he announced that His religion was not 
exclusively Jewish: it was destined for 
all who would adore Him in spirit 
and truth. Before He ascended into 
Heaven, he told His apostles to go into 
the whole world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. So began that 
universal, Catholic Chureh in. which 
there is, in the phrase of St. Paul, 
neither Jew nor Greek, but all are one 
in Christ Jesus. 


ONE WORLD FOR CHRIST 


In later centuries, Christians belonged 
to dukedoms and principalities, but 
their patriotism was inlaid upon loyalty 
to a larger unit, Christendom. Today 
in Europe, the fierce national hatreds 
that tore into shreds the seamless robe 
of European unity at the time of the 
Reformation, are still active and viru- 
lent. But the leaders in the movement 
toward European unity are Catholics; 
men like Adenauer, Schuman, De- 
Gasperi. Indeed, the Holy Father 
himself has publicly advocated an 
sarnest endeavor to bring about some 


kind of world federation. In address- 
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ing The Universal Movement for a 
World Confederation members some 
time ago, he said, “Your movement, 
gentlemen, strives to make real an effi- 
cacious political organization of the 
world. Nothing is more in conformity 
with the traditional doctrines of the 
Church... .” 

World Government is a Christian 
goal, but we have to be careful of 
those theorists who are trying to hurry 
the process. “It is vain to rise before 
the light.”” Undue haste may well undo 
the work already done toward world 
co-operation and unity. Congressman 
Michael A. Feighan, in “Nationalism 
vs. Internationalism” (Ukrainian Quar- 
terly: Spring, 1954; p. 123) speaks of 
healthy nationalism and healthy inter- 
nationalism and points out that inter- 
nationalism just now is apt to be 
infected by Marxism. The domi- 
nant school of internationalism today 
is the Moscow school. The other inter- 
nationalists do not possess real politi- 
cal dynamics, are not backed by an 
army and can be infiltrated almost at 
will by Communists speaking Aesopian 
language. But in these days we can 
help to develop a climate of opinion 
favorable to world government, and 
we can at least engineer regional feder- 
ations such as the projects inaugurated 
by men like Schuman and Pleven in 
France. 


EXCESSIVE NATIONALISM 


At the same time, we have to keep a 
stern eye on nationalism. It can easily 
Carlton Hayes says 
that excessive nationalism is a reaction 
against historical Christianity, against 
the universal mission of Christ. Super- 
patriots imagine Americans are the 
chosen people and that America can be 
indifferent to the plight of other peoples. 
They think America is a sovereign 


run to excess. 


nation and has no duties toward other 
nations save those duties she volun- 
tarily assumes by pact or treaty. Typi- 
‘al of this frame of mind are the words 
of Stephen Decatur: “Our country! in 
her intercourse with foreign nations 
may she be always in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong!” The idea 
seems to be that a sovereign nation sits 
on Olympian heights and is not sub- 
ject to moral law. 

In the strict sense, no nation is sov- 
ereign. Only God is sovereign. A na- 
tion is beholden to its people and 
must obey the laws of God. On the 
western doors of certain European 
cathedrals are the representations of 
kings going down to Hell for disobeying 
the laws of God. In a discourse to 
Italian Jurists (Dec. 6, 1953) Pope 
Pius XII said that no individual na- 
tion is ever sovereign in the sense of 
unlimited. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PATRIOTISM 


What are the obligations of patriot- 
ism? St. Paul says (Rom. xiii: 1 ff.) 
“Let everyone be subject to the higher 
authorities, for there exists no authority 
except from God, and those who exist 
have been appointed by God. There- 
fore he who resists the authority re- 
sists the ordinance of God... .” In 
time of war and in time of peace, citi- 
zens have the duty to obey the laws 
of the land. In war time, there is the 
duty of defending the country; in 
peace time, the duty of voting and of 
abstaining from any sedition, con- 
spiracy or intrigue designed to over- 
throw legitimate government. 

Patriotism is a virtue that goes be- 
yond duty. It aims to promote the wel- 
fare of the country, revealing itself in 
loyal language, in language that ex- 
presses a sense of dedication to the 
fundamental principles of the Ameri- 
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can way of life. Now, I realize that 
our courts may not demand such 
loyality, but I am speaking of the 
virtue of patriotism, not of the legal 
limits of free speech. Justice Jackson, 
in the Terminiello case, said that 
that fundamental policy of police and 
courts should be to permit and en- 
courage utmost freedom of utterance. 


“Tt is the legal right of any Ameri- 
can citizen to advocate peaceful 
adoption of fascism, or communism, 
socialism or capitalism.” 
The courts will suppress or restrict 
freedom of speech only when the words 
are likely “to produce a clear and pres- 
ent danger of a serious substantive evil 
that rises far above public inconveni- 
ence, annoyance or unrest.” 

In brief, the Courts will allow you to 
say anything short of actual incitement 
to riot. 

Regardless of the legal limits of free 
speech, a loyal American will not speak 
evil of his own country. “It’s a dirty 
bird that fouls its own nest.”” He may 
and should engage in intelligent criti- 
cism of the manner in which his gov- 
ernment is carrying out the principles 
to which America is dedicated, but he 
should say nothing in dispraise of those 
principles. In the 1930’s some of the 
young American intellectuals claimed 
that America had become a nation of 
Babbits, the most stupid and vulgar 
nation in the world. If true, they had 
good reason to criticize Americans, but 
they had no reason to expatriate them- 
selves and live abroad. 


INFAMOUS NON SEQUITURS 


It is understandable that some 
Americans, after the Depression, or 
during it, should find fault with the 
American economic system. They had 
a right to criticize its abuses, but what 
did they do? They joined the Com- 
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munist party or in some fashion par- 
ticipated in the movement to destroy 
the American idea. They had talked 
about being “non-conformists,” but at 
the moment when America needed some 
healthy criticism from “non-conform- 
ists,” they conformed to the party line 
of Moscow. Luther had a right to 
criticize the abuses in the Catholic 
Church and to help in their elimina- 
tion; instead, he left the Church and 
strove to destroy it at the very moment 
when it needed reform—this Church 
that he knew in his heart to have been 
established by Christ to last till the 
end of time. 

The virtue of patriotism induces a 
man to give instant obedience to the 
laws of his country. It is surely a 
strange type of patriotism which moti- 
vates a man like Einstein to tell his 
confreres not to submit to Congres- 
sional investigating committees. Let 
an intellectual be as high-minded as 
Socrates, let the members of the in- 
vestigating committee be stupid and 
overinquisitive; the fact remains that 
American law requires a citizen to 
testify before a duly-authorized body 
of Senate investigators. If Commu- 
nism is involved, refusal to testify is 
bold and aggressive disloyalty. 

Only one exception can be claimed 
as against the above rule. The Fifth 
Amendment exempts a man from testi- 
fying in case he might be called upon 
to reveal evidence that might incrimi- 
nate him. This Amendment was de- 
signed to keep Government officers 
alert and active in getting evidence 
rather than relying on confessions to 
be extorted from grilled suspects. “It 
is far pleasanter,’ said Sir James 
Stephen, “to sit comfortably in the 
shade rubbing red pepper into a poor 
devil’s eyes than to go about in the sun 


hunting up evidence.” But the Amend- 
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ment was not intended to extend to a 
witness’ friends, relatives and associ- 
ates, so that a person who pleads the 
Fifth Amendment to protect them is 
certainly disloyal. 


CLEAR AND FUZZY NOTIONS 
OF A VIRTUE 


area of the Atomic Energy program. 
Dr. Oppenheimer did not meet this 
decisive test. He was disloyal.” 

“T wonder often what the Vintners 
buy—one half so precious as the stuff 
they sell.” What did Judas buy that 
would ever compare with what he was 


selling? What did Alger Hiss buy with 
his treason? His native country must 
mean little to a man who would ex- 
change it for a share in Murder and 
Tyranny Incorporated. We say a good 
man is worth his weight in gold, but 
no amount of gold or silver can buy a 
loyal American. A British emissary 
attempted to bribe General Joseph 
Reed in somewhat the same fashion as 
the British bought off Benedict Arnold. 
General Reed responded: “I am not 
worth purchasing: but such as I am, 
the king of Great Britain is not rich 
enough to buy me.” 


In his opinion in the Oppenheimer 
case, Thomas Murray went further than 
the other members of the A.E.C. and 
said that Oppenheimer was “disloyal.”’ 
In sharp contrast to the woolly, fuzzy 
notions of loyalty frequently found in 
the Press, Mr. Murray stated that 
loyalty was essentially a matter of 
obedience to law. It was reasonable 
to expect that a man of Oppenheimer’s 
stature would be scrupulous in his fidel- 
ity to security regulations. ‘These 
regulations are the special test of the 
loyalty of the American citizen who 
serves his government in the sensitive 


In the next H P R issue 


Lying and deception are sins, out and out, whether they be practised by 
the street urchin or by His Lordship, by the treasured newspaper or maga- 
zine, or the TV commentator who has steered us wrong and is our miserable 
company when the fraud is exposed. The lying takes many forms: some- 
times it is a headline in extra-bold type ending with the question mark, 
giving the impression of a fact established; sometimes it is overemphasis, 
sometimes it is deliberate suppression of the news; again a bold-face type 
will proclaim a fact—but in the corner at the bottom of the page will 
scarcely be seen something like “Zilch Asserts.” There is the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc (deliberate or indeliberate) and all the other violations of the 
rules of minor logic. There is ignorance of the moral code involved, or 
there is deliberate attempt to mislead—and this becomes a very serious 
moral issue. 

Father John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor of The Catholic World, takes up 
the moral issues involved. Every reader will find a confusing picture 
brought into very clear focus in Father Sheerin’s Hysterical Headlines. 
To all those who have the care of souls we recommend Hysterical Headlines. 
To those teachers of minor logic who have run out of examples of fallacies 
for their classes, that segment of the press and radio and television which 
comes under Father Sheerin’s scrutiny is hereby suggested. There is no 
case against just criticism in Hysterical Headlines; there is a strong case 
against deliberate deception and calumny in our media of communications. 
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Chapters from the Gospel of 
St. John 


V. The Priestly Prayer® 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


S.. LUKE Was not in the company 
of Jesus during the years of the public 
ministry, yet it is precisely he who 
speaks most frequently of our Lord’s 
prayer. The greatest part of our Lord’s 
varthly life was spent in what may best 
be described as a cloistered life of 
prayer, for though the years of the hid- 
Nazareth were laborious 
‘arpenter’s 


den life at 
years, work in a village 
shop would not hinder union with God 
in an ordinary human saint and, of 
course, it could not possibly have such 
an effect on the Son of God. The hid- 
den life of Nazareth has always been 
the ideal which the Saints of the New 
Law kept ever before their eyes and 
strove to reproduce according as grace 
was granted them. 

The forty days’ fast in the wilderness 
was one uninterrupted period of prayer. 
It was the only possible occupation 
amid such surroundings. The prolonged 
fast, the night-watches and the cease- 
less prayer constitute, by themselves 
alone, one of the most mysterious epi- 
sodes in the life of Christ. It is note- 
worthy, too, that before performing 
some of His outstanding miracles, or 
previous to a weighty decision He had 
to make, Jesus prayed. Thus, before 
the call of the Twelve He spent the 


* At the resumption of Dom Ernest Graf’s 
series, it is helpful to point out that part IV 
appeared in our June issue of 1953. 
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whole night in prayer—‘the prayer of 
God,” as St. Luke puts it (vi: 12 ff.). 
On the other hand, His prayer was not 
for light and guidance, for “He knew 
what was in man,” and He was not 
ignorant of the character, capacity and 
subsequent conduct of the men He was 
about to make His intimate friends and 
official co-operators. I think we may 
regard His prayer on that night as a 
kind of conference with His heavenly 
Father at which they agreed about the 
choice of His Twelve, in which Jesus 
besought the Father to equip these 
men with all the virtues and qualities 
they would need for the discharge of 
their high duties. 


PRECATIO SUMMI SACERDOTIS 


The prayer, of which St. John gives 
us the text in his seventeenth chapter, 
is the longest of our Lord’s recorded 
prayers. It is also the most solemn and 
the most revealing. However, it can 
hardly be a complete text since it is 
not based on a shorthand report and 
was set down in writing when John was 
a very old man. In view of the circum- 
stances in which it was pronounced, 
however, as well as its intrinsic solem- 
nity, it cannot but have impressed itself 
most vividly upon the mind of the 
apostle. Since the sixteenth century the 
prayer has been styled “The Priestly 
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Prayer’—Precatio Summ Sacerdotis. 
Actually this designation can be traced 
much further back. We may note 
Bengel’s comment: Hoc caput in tota 
Scriptura est verbis facillimum, sensi- 
bus profundissimum—“This chapter of 
the Gospel is the simplest as regards 
words, but the profoundest as regards 
its meaning.” It is indeed most pro- 
found, for it is nothing less than an 
echo, and more then an echo, of the 
ineffable communion between two di- 
vine Persons in the very hour when the 
beloved Son of the eternal Father was 
about to complete the task for which 
He had been sent into the world. In 
this prayer Jesus prays for Himself, 
for His disciples and for all those who, 
in the course of the centuries, were to 
come to know Him through their 
preaching. Jesus is our High Priest, 
Priest and victim, and it is in that 
capacity that He prays. But like His 
miracles Christ’s prayer is not without 
an important didactic purpose. In the 
opinion of St. Thomas it is an instruc- 
tion almost more than a prayer: oratio 
Christi est magis ad instructionem. 

The great prayer falls quite naturally 
into three sections of unequal length. 
The first (xvii: 1-5) is a personal ap- 
peal to the Father; the second (6—19) 
is a prayer for the disciples who sur- 
round Him at that moment; the third 
(20 ff.) is a prayer for the Church which 
the Apostles were commissioned to 
establish all over the world. 


CLIMAX OF AN 
UNFORGETTABLE NIGHT 


The whole prayer bears a didactic 
stamp, but there is a most important 
lesson for us even in the attitude of 
our Lord when He began to pour out 
His heart to His heavenly Father. The 
long discourses with which He had en- 
livened the Last Supper were ended. 


While He thus discoursed, our Lord 
was reclining on a low couch or on a 
carpet, as was the custom of the Jews 
of the period: but now He must have 
arisen. The evangelist tells us that 
“he lifted up his eyes to heaven.” 
Though he does not say so, we may 
take it that He also raised His hands, 
palms upwards, as one may see people 
pray even at this day in Palestine. 
Because of the remark that Jesus lifted 
up His eyes to heaven, some commenta- 
tors have imagined that the prayer 
was spoken in the open, perhaps on the 
way to the Garden of Gethsemani, under 
the dome of a lovely eastern sky spar- 
kling with a thousand stars. Actually 
that night the stars were eclipsed by 
the brighter splendor of the moon at 
the full, and it is difficult to see how so 
lengthy a prayer, or discourse, could 
have been spoken while the little group 
made its way to Gethsemani. They 
would surely go as quietly as possible, 
not to say furtively, for the last thing 
they desired was to attract the atten- 
tion of the police or to rouse unhealthy 
curiosity on.the part of the passer-by. 
So the priestly prayer was probably 
spoken before the company broke up, 
in the house where they had spent the 
evening, coming as a climax of an un- 
forgettable night. 

Our Lord spoke His prayer in the 
hearing of the disciples, even its most 
intimate and purely personal clauses, 
for as St. Augustine observes; “though 
the Son of God could have prayed 
silently, He was mindful of the fact 
that He is our Teacher; hence, the 
prayer He offered for us He also made 
known to us, for not only the discourses 
of so great a Teacher, but His prayer 
also was meant for the edification of the 
disciples and for the edification of those 
who were to hear it, and for ours who 
were to read it.””. The whole tone of the 
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priestly prayer differs from that which 
He was to utter presently in the garden 
when He writhed in agony on the stony 
floor of the cave dyed with the purple of 
His precious blood. In that awful, in- 
explicable agony, which caused Him to 
pray the Father to spare Him the 
ordeal from which His human nature 
recoiled, the words came haltingly from 
His panting breast. The priestly 
prayer, on the contrary, strikes a note 
of confidence, victory and triumph. 

“Father, the hour is come, glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son may glorify thee.” 
The priestly prayer has more than one 
affinity with the “Our Father.” But 
here Jesus does not say “Our Father,” 
but “Father,” for God is His Father 
in a unique sense, as He Himself insinu- 
ates in His message to the Eleven on 
the morning of His resurrection: “I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God” (John xx: 
17). Jesus could say “My God,” but 
here, also, on His lips the meaning is 
entirely different from that which the 
expression bears when used by a mere 
creature. Christ is an equal, whereas 
an infinite distance separates even the 
noblest and holiest creature from its 
transcendent Creator. 

“The hour is come”—the pre-or- 
dained hour when the work of the re- 
demption must be completed. The 
ordeal of the Passion, terrifying for the 
human’ nature even of Him who had 
declared that He was “straitened until 
it be accomplished (Luke xii: 50), is 
the beginning of His glorification, and 
His resurrection and bodily ascension 
into heaven are the reward of His Pas- 
sion which He underwent at the behest 
of the Father. Christ’s glory, therefore, 
is not only a birthright—‘the glory 
which I had before the world was 
made, with thee’—it is His also by 
right of conquest. Because He de- 
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spoiled Himself for a while of the pre- 
rogatives of the deity, He was exalted 
above all creatures and the tongues of 
Angels and men must proclaim that 
“Jesus is Lord, unto the glory of God 
the Father” (Phil. ii: 11). 


IN WHAT ETERNAL LIFE CONSISTS 


Verse 3 confirms what I said above 
about the markedly doctrinal charac- 
ter of the prayer. If power has been 
given to Him over all flesh, it is in 
order that He might bestow eternal life 
upon men. He now explains in what 
eternal life consists. To have that life 
is “to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
God may be known by a twofold knowl- 
edge, namely by faith and by direct 
vision. The former is the only knowl- 
edge within our reach in this life and 
constitutes the germ and actual begin- 
ning of everlasting life. Hence, in the 
great Eucharistic discourse of Caphar- 
naum our Lord could say that he who 
eats His flesh and drinks His blood 
has life everlasting. Since knowledge 
is life, progress in knowledge is growth 
in vitality: si cognitio Dei est vita 
aeterna, tanto magis vivere tendimus 
quanto magis in hac cognitione profici- 
mus, says St. Augustine (in Jo. CV 3). 
The holy Doctor suggests an order of 
the words of our text which throws ad- 
ditional light upon it: Ut te et quem 
misisti, Jesum Christum, cognoscant 
solum verum Deum, so that the mean- 
ing would be “that they may know 
and acknowledge Thee, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent, to be the 
only true God”; and he further sug- 
gests that though the Holy Spirit is not 
expressly mentioned, He is understood, 
since He is the Spirit of the Father and 
the Son and the substantial Love that 
links them together. 

It is somewhat surprising that our 
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Lord should designate Himself here by 
His full historic name. There is no 
parallel in the fourth Gospel (except 
ix: 17), “grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ,” but in that text the evangelist 
is the speaker. Lagrange suggests that 
if the full name is authentic in this 
verse, “Christ” should be read as an 
attribute, “and Him whom thou hast 
sent, Jesus, the Christ,” viz., the 
Anointed. It is possible that at first 
the full name may have been written on 
the margin by some copyist who had no 
very exalted opinion of the intelligence 
of the average reader, and by degrees 
the marginal note got into the text it- 
self. 

Glory is clara notitia cum laude—the 
appreciation of our good qualities or 
our achievements by others. To know 
God and His Christ is to know and ap- 
preciate His greatness. The more per- 
fect our knowledge, the more we glorify 
Him, while, at the same time, that 
knowledge is our happiness. The glory 
of God and man’s true happiness coin- 
cide. The more deeply our intelligence 
plunges into the abyss of God’s perfec- 
tions, the more we are able to appreciate 
His goodness and beauty and, as a 
necessary consequence, the greater our 
happiness. This is life everlasting. 


POIGNANT PRAYER IN BEHALF 
OF THE APOSTLES 


In the second part of the prayer Jesus 
pleads with the Father on behalf of His 
disciples. He does so in infinitely mov- 
ing terms which also reveal the personal 
worth of these humble men. Jesus re- 
minds His heavenly Father that they 
are His choice, His gift to Him: “Thine 
they were and to me thou gavest them.” 
The words shed a strange and wonderful 
light upon what passed between Father 
and Son during the long night spent “in 
the prayer of God” previous to the call 


of the Twelve (Luke vi: 12 ff). St. 
Luke writes that Jesus called them, but 
here our Lord confesses that they had 
been chosen by the Father and kept by 
Him to be given to the Son. They were 
the Father’s gift. Our Lord returns to 
this idea no less than four times in the 
course of the prayer. “Thine they 
were” and He Himself had likewise 
“kept them,” cared for them, while He 
was with them, so that none of them was 
lost, with the sole exception of “the son 
of perdition.” We have here more than 
a hint that even before their call by 
Christ, the Apostles were true “men of 
God,” deeply religious men, in spite of 
certain lingering defects of character 
which, in point of fact, were finally cor- 
rected by the coming upon them of the 
Holy Ghost on the morning of Pente- 
cost. 

Jesus is about to leave the world, in 
fact “He is no longer in it.” The disci- 
ples, however, must remain. There is 
poignancy in His prayer for them: 
“Holy Father, keep them in thy name,” 
that is, by thy power. The best reading 
of this verse is not that of the Vulgate: 
“keep them in thy name whom thou 
hast given me,” but “which thou hast 
given me.” The name, in biblical 
speech, stands for the nature and char- 
acter of a person, so we have here yet 
another emphatic claim to equality 
with the Father. 

“T pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world.” This almost 
sounds as if He had entertained the 
thought. At any rate, the prayer bears 
witness to the most tender solicitude for 
His faithful followers. True man as He 
is, He feels the pangs of separation. 
But the words are also a tribute to the 
trust He puts in them, and to their 
courage and generosity. If they remain 
in the world, they will have much to en- 
dure for His sake and even death itself; 
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yet all He asks is that they may be pre- 
served from evil, that is, from the con- 
tamination of an evil world in which 
they must remain. 

“Sanctify them in truth.” Christ 
prays that they may be given a holiness 
of an infinitely higher order than the 
legal sanctification of the priests of the 
Old Dispensation which did not neces- 
sarily affect the soul. Here the word 
“sanctify” does not mean the choice of 
a man for an office, but rather the inte- 
rior preparatien of his soul for the serv- 
ice of God. The disciples must be ob- 
jectively holy. To that end He Himself 
is about to sanctify, that is, to sacrifice 
Himself for them. The blood of goats 
and oxen had power “to cleanse the 
flesh” from legal impurities, whereas the 
blood of Christ “cleanses the conscience 
from dead works, to serve the living 
God” (Heb. ix: 13, 14). Though the 
efficacy of the Sacraments and, to some 
extent at least, even the fruitfulness of 
the priest’s preaching does not depend 
on the minister’s personal holiness, it is 
obvious that objective sanctity is de- 
manded of him by the very nature of 
his functions and only in this way does 
he become a fit channel of the graces 
that God bestows through his ministra- 
tions. 


HIS PRAYER FOR 
THE WHOLE CHURCH 


Lastly, Jesus prays for the whole 
Church.” Not for them only do I pray, 
but for them also who through their 
word shall believe in me.” Thus, we 
were, all of us, in Christ’s thoughts that 
night. Faith came to us through the 
preaching of the Apostles: “Faith 
cometh by hearing” (Rom. x: 17). We, 
too, who have been brought to Christ at 
this late hour of the world’s history are 
the fruits of the Apostles’ preaching: 
“As many as have since believed in Him 
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[Christ],” says St. Augustine, “without 
doubt it was through the Apostles’ word 
that they believed and, until He come, 
shall believe and by these the 
Gospel was ministered even before it 
was written . . and so their word, in 
order that we too might believe, hath 
reached even to us, wheresoever the 
Church is, and shall reach to those who 
come after us, whosoever they be and 
wheresoever, that shall hereafter believe 
in Him (Tract. CIX; Translation of 
The Church of the Fathers). 

The burden of our Lord’s prayer is 
for unity, a unity so close and secure 
as to reflect the unity of the Blessed 
Trinity: “that they may all be one, as 
thou, Father, in me and I in thee.” The 
unity of the faithful is more than the 
unanimous adhesion to the truths 
preached by the Apostles, or the observ- 
ance of the same laws and practices. 
It is a communion of thought and af- 
fection, a mutual influence and interac- 
tion, such as obtains between the mem- 
bers of the same living body, a charity 
similar to the mutual complacency of 
the Father and the Son through and in 
their substantial Love—the Holy Ghost. 

After speaking like a suppliant, Jesus 
suddenly adopts an entirely different 
tone: “Father, I will that where I am, 
they also whom thou hast given me may 
be with me”! And since the will of the 
Son coincides in every respect with that 
of the Father, it cannot be frustrated. 
His will is that they should see the 
glory that is His from eternity, because 
the Father communicated it to Him 
when He begot Him, in splendoribus 
sanctorum, before the dawn of creation. 
His words suggest the pleasure it will 
give Him to manifest to the elect His 
personal glory and the love of which 
He is the object on the part of the 
Father. 

Finally Jesus casts a last glance upon 
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the men who have acknowledged Him 
as the Father’s envoy. The world has 
refused so to acknowledge Him. Di- 
vine justice will know how to discrimi- 
nate between them and the world. 
Pater juste! This is the only time Jesus 
appeals to the Father’s justice. Be- 
cause they believe in Him, the love 
which the Father bears His Son in- 


- cludes thosé who belong to the Son. St. 


Augustine comments: “The love with 
which the Father hath loved the Son, 
how is it in us also if not because we are 
His members and are loved in Him, 
seeing He is loved whole, v2z., head and 
body.” “Quomodo autem dilectio qua 
dilexit Pater Filium est et in nobis, nisi 
quia ejus membra sumus, et in illo dili- 
gimur, cum tpse diligitur totus, id est 
caput et corpus? (In Jo. CXI 6)” 


Thus is fulfilled yet another pro- 
nouncement of that night when our Lord 
said: “As the Father hath loved me, so 
also have I loved you” (John xv: 9). 
The measure of the Father’s love for us 
is the infinite love which He bears His 
only-begotten Son. It must be so be- 
“ause Christ and the Chureh—Christ 
and ourselves—constitute one mystical 
body. We are enfolded in the same em- 
brace with which the eternal God clasps 
His only-begotten Son to His breast. 
This is a vision so high that there are 
those who find it hard to believe. St. 
John already had occasion to write: 
“We have known and have believed in 
the charity which God hath to us.” 
Thus, too, it comes about that “he that 
abideth in charity, abideth in God, and 
God in him” (I John iv: 16). 








Thank you. 





Tue HoMILeTIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW extends 
its apologies to each and every one of its faithful 
readers who has been inconvenienced by the late 
mailings of these last two issues. Though there 
are difficulties which the summer seems tradi- 
tionally to bring to the field of printing a maga- 
zine, this Review emphasizes its apologies and 
its promise to meet more satisfying dates of 
mailing, rather than excuses. 
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A Recasting of Catholic 
Educational Policy 


By R. E. LAMB, C.S.B.* 


N, BELIEVER in Catholic school- 
ing will minimize the extent of Catholic 
effort for college and university train- 
ing in this country. It has been a 
hereulean task and, in the main, well 
done. Priests and religious, both men 
and women, have spent themselves in 
this work. A steadily increasing num- 
ber of laymen and laywomen have also 
participated. Catholic colleges and 
universities have striven to keep up and 
even to forge ahead of their non- 
Catholie counterparts. Yet, despite all 
the effort, all the expense, all the man- 
hours, all the building, all the sacrifice, 
we have not won anything like a clear- 
cut victory. Secular colleges and uni- 
versities the country over are literally 
jammed with Catholic students, boys 
and girls whose minds have been and 
are now being malformed, who will 
not be parish leaders, who will not be 
model parents of the next generation, 
and a saddening number of whom will 
give up their Faith entirely. 


A TRAGIC LOSS OF LAY LEADERS 


Why do we not have Catholic leaders 
in great numbers? Because we lose 
potential leaders from our eighth grades 





* Father Lamb is a member of the Basilian 
Fathers’ teaching community. Following his 
teaching career in various parts of Canada, he 
is at present Professor of History and Instruc- 
tor in Philosophy at St. Thomas University, 
Houston, Texas. 
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and from our high schools. We sur- 
render them at that point to the foun- 
tainheads of secularism, agnosticism 
and religious indifferentism. Is it any 
wonder that the Church in America 
does not exert the influence for good 
that she could exert? We have many 
large Catholic universities, but the un- 
deniable fact is that they are educat- 
ing a mere minority of Catholic stu- 
dents of college age and capacity. 
What can we do to spread Catholic 
higher education more widely through- 
out the land? How can we stop this 
leakage in leadership? What follows 
is a practical suggestion, able to be 
acted upon in the near future, for the 
saving of Catholic students of college 
age for the Church. Nay more, if 
properly put to work, it can insure the 
training under Catholic auspices of 
non-Catholics as well. It is not an 
ideal, but rather a real solution; it is 
one which takes into account the de- 
mands of the moment. 

Scattered throughout: the country we 
have at present about thirty large uni- 
versities controlled by the Church. 
They represent a good deal of capital 
investment. Their budgets are large 
and difficult to meet, a difficulty which 
will continue. In addition to the 
Liberal Arts we can find taught there 
the various natural sciences, engineer- 
ing, law, even dentistry and medicine. 
They are usually to be found in the 
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great population centers, a convenience 
for those Catholics who live in the area 
and who can meet the usually high tui- 
tion. It is for the most part a fairly 
impossible situation, however, for the 
increasing numbers of Catholics in 
smaller population centers where no 
Catholic college is at hand. Moreover, 
it is difficult to see why a Catholic in- 
stitution of higher learning must go to 
such great expense to provide schools 
of engineering, for example, or of 
dentistry, when, by the very nature of 
the case, the products of such schools 
can have only a very limited oppor- 
tunity to exercise Catholic leadership 
in future. Furthermore, the struggle to 
compete with corresponding universi- 
ties under non-Catholic auspices be- 
comes more and more exhausting; in 
fact it is a losing battle, one wherein 
we can have no reasonable hope of ever 
matching the vast endowments of our 
secular educational counterparts in 
these fields. If all the capital invest- 
ment and expenditures in buildings, 
equipment and faculty now concen- 
trated in a relatively small number of 
large population centers were spread 
instead among smaller institutions in 
smaller population centers throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, if 
there were smaller budgets to be met by 
every Catholic institution of higher 
learning (1.e., if there were no expen- 
sive scientific or technical departments 
to finance), then the Catholic lay 
leadership which we need so badly 
would have a better chance to develop. 
Instead of the majority of Catholic 
high-school graduates being abandoned 
to non-Catholic universities and col- 
leges, we would have Catholic college 
education brought to them. Or, to put 
it; another way, four or five small 
Catholic colleges located in as many 
different towns and cities training lay 
leaders in fields where their Catholicism 


can influence others will do the 
Church’s work better than one large 
Catholic university located out of 
range of the majority who need it. 


MANY JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
PROPOSED SOLUTION 


At large secular universities Newman 
Clubs, wherever active, have shouldered 
a gigantic task and their chaplains can- 
not be lauded too highly. The fact 
remains, however, that some of these 
institutions® have as many as 3,000 
Catholics in attendance with no more 
than 500 of them in contact with the 
Newman Club. What of the other 
2,500? To ask the question is to sug- 
gest the answer. Seventy-five percent 
of them must be written off to agnosti- 
cism, atheism, or, at least, to indiffer- 
entism. Such laity will certainly not 
participate in the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy. 

It is time to become more specific. 
Even four-year Liberal Arts colleges 
are financially difficult to maintain. 
Therefore it is proposed that Catholic 
junior colleges (as a partial but real- 
istic substitute) be established through- 
out the land. Let them be established 
in towns and cities having perhaps a 
minimum population of 25,000, for ex- 
ample, even though there be no Cath- 
olic high schools in such towns. Let 
them be established also in the same 
towns as the presently existing large 
secular universities (which are now be- 
ing attended by our Catholie boys and 
girls anyway at a ratio of two Cath- 
olics at secular colleges for every one 
Catholic at a Catholic college). 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that a countrywide system of Catholic 
junior colleges is not brought into be- 
ing by waving a magic wand. Yet, the 
difficulties are not so great as they may 
seem at a too hurried glance. Let us 
keep in mind that we do have already 
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Catholic school buildings, both high 
and grade, now lying idle and unused 
after 4 p.m. for five days a week and 
all day on Saturdays. Let us remember 
also that junior colleges do not have to 
be thought of in terms of large, rolling 
campuses and lush student lounges. 
They can function in downtown office 
buildings or neighborhood stores. The 
physical layout is not the all-important 
item, so much as a library a capable 
staff and a determination to do 
superbly well the more limited task we 
mark out for ourselves. 

Let us take a closer look at junior 
colleges. These institutions have mul- 
tiplied like rabbits in the last fifteen 
years. To a large extent they are 
municipally financed and _ operated. 
Shortened working hours and the re- 
sultant increase in leisure time have 
provided opportunities for higher edu- 
cation for adults who previously had 
to pass it by, hence late afternoon and 
evening classes. At the same time high 
school graduates have been getting in 
their first two years of college traning 
while remaining and continuing to 
work in their home towns. There is 
thus a twofold purpose to the present- 
day junior college: 1) to provide ter- 
minal education for those who will not 
go further, and 2) to provide the first 
two years of college for those who can 
and will complete their four-year pro- 
gram elsewhere. Despite the recent 
vast increase in junior colleges there 
still remain towns and cities innumer- 
able which could well use them, but 
which cannot yet manage the financing 
of them. This is where the low budget 
private school could move in. 


JUDICIOUS PLANNING 


It is time now to lay down a twofold 
purpose for the Catholic junior college, 
i.e., even apart from its essential pur- 
pose of developing the intellectual vir- 
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tues: 1) to rescue the Catholic boys 
and girls now swallowed up in the four- 
year cavern of our large secular uni- 
versities by providing them with their 
first two years of college wherein they 
can be given as much as possible of 
theology, philosophy, history and the 
social sciences; 2) to spread Catholic 
influence in smaller cities and rural 
areas by educating the maximum num- 
ber of non-Catholics as well, so that a 
beachhead may be established for con- 
quering the historic opposition to the 
Church found in the rural regions of 
America. Misconceptions and preju- 
dices about the Church will evaporate 
into thin air if the future leaders of the 
small towns of America will have been 
educated and influenced by priests, re- 
ligious and intelligent Catholic laity in 
their local junior college. The possi- 
bilities of successful convert-work in 
such a changed intellectual atmosphere 
and social milieu should be heartening. 

Catholic junior colleges should be 
located in the same towns as are the 
large state and privately endowed non- 
Catholic colleges and _ universities. 
Then Catholic students will be well 
prepared for the anti-Catholicism they 
will of necessity be exposed to later, but 
for which they now have no prepara- 
tion whatever. Let the teaching and 
the faculty be the best so that no finger 
of criticism can be pointed by the 
faculty of secular schools. Graduates 
of the Catholic junior college who have 
passed over to the secular school for 
continued college training should be 
encouraged to return to their former 
teachers for further help with the prob- 
lems that face them. This can easily 
be done if both institutions are in 
proximity to each other. 

Catholie junior colleges should also 
be located in other small cities and 
towns, particularly where there is no 
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non-Catholic junior college and even if 
such a town has no Catholic high 
school! In this way Catholic graduates 
of public high schools can again be 
brought under the influence of Catholic 
learning and wisdom. Such schools, or, 
perhaps, branches thereof, should be 
located downtown in order to accom- 
modate adults in late afternoon and 
evening classes. 


INTEGRATION WITH THE 
COMMUNITY 


Catholic junior colleges should be 
integrated with the community to 
which they would belong. They could 
assist local industries by offering 
specialized training and, in turn, be 
assisted by these same _ industries 
financially. They should devote their 
attention to teacher-training, to com- 
munications arts, such as script writ- 
ing, journalism and broadcasting, to 
Government service, both domestic and 
foreign, to the training of labor leaders, 
ete.; in short the greatest efforts must 
be given to all fields where the influ- 
ence of Catholicism can be brought to 
bear on as wide a scale as possible. 
Moreover, popular courses should be 
given to adults in the late afternoons 
and evenings on such matters as “Sue- 
cessful Home-Making,” “The Meaning 
of Marriage,’ “Leisure-Time Mental 
Improvement.” Non-Catholie colleges 
presently are jammed with followers 
of such courses. To have these courses 
taught in Catholic junior colleges at- 
tended by large numbers of non- 
Catholics under the instruction of 
priests, means the probability of in- 
calculable good. Public lecture series 
should be going on constantly. All 
these need not lead to credits or degrees. 
Adults, particularly, are not so inter- 
ested in these. The important point is 
that there will be a Catholic influence 
permeating communities which have 


not known it previously. Catholic 
junior colleges could be meeting places 
in the evening for non-political discus- 
sion groups. Here non-Catholic 
leaders and potential leaders would be 
coming into contact with priests and 
religious, in many instances, for the 
first time. 

Catholic junior colleges would be 
less expensive to maintain than large 
universities. They would have less 
need for money-consuming laboratories 
with their costly equipment and up- 
keep. In many cases presently exist- 
ing grade and high schools can be used 
in the late afternoons and evenings as 
well as Saturdays. Parish halls and 
meeting rooms could also be utilized. 
Then, of course, it must not be for- 
gotten that tuition would be the back- 
bone of the financial support needed. 
Rates could match those of other in- 
stitutions in a given area. 

Many small towns cannot finance a 
municipal junior college. But a low- 
salaried religious and/or _priest-con- 
ducted junior college could survive in 
the same place. When we remember 
that future non-Catholic community 
leaders will have received junior col- 
lege training under Catholic auspices, 
the sacrifices involved will be seen to 
be worth it. 


ROLE OF THE LOCAL 
PASTORAL CLERGY 


There are objections, of course, to a 
country-wide system of Catholic junior 
colleges as opposed to the further and 
continued expansion of a small num- 
ber of large Catholic universities. 
What shall we do about professional 
training for Catholic students in the 
fields of law and medicine particularly? 
Shall these fields be abandoned? By 
no means. Let present law and medi- 
cal schools be continued, if the present 
heroism of those who conduct them can 
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possibly be maintained. Capable and 
worthy students could be sent there on 
scholarships in somewhat the same way 
as our seminary bursaries function at 
present. Must we give up four year 
Catholic colleges? No, if they can be 
maintained along with Catholic junior 
colleges in the smaller cities of the 
same area. How will we get the Cath- 
olic students in the Catholic junior col- 
leges? By making these schools in 
every respect the educational equal— 
for that two-year educational period— 
of their non-Catholic counterparts. 
This is by no means an insurmountable 
task when we remember that the money 
and effort hitherto poured into Catholic 
schools of engineering (attended by 
numerous non-Catholics for reasons of 
their own) could now be turned into 
junior college channels. Also, the wide- 
spread existence of the Catholic junior 
college would draw to it the attention 
and zeal, it is to be hoped, of the pas- 
toral clergy. It should not be foolish 
to count upon their sustained efforts to 
get the sons and daughters of their own 
parishes into the local Catholic junior 
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college. Besides there is now many a 
widely read country pastor capable of 
teaching junior college courses in Eng- 
lish, logic, theology, or civics. Travel- 
ing two or three times a week a few 
miles to the junior college of his area 
to help with the teaching load would 
not only save his own intellectual life 
from atrophy, but would insure his 
continued interest in the said institu- 
tion. It is known that our Holy Father 
desires a learned priesthood. Sharing 
in the teaching of nearby Catholic 
junior colleges would contribute much 
to that end. Furthermore, it would 
make possible lasting friendships be- 
tween the clergy and non-Catholic 
leaders. 

It is always arduous to wrench 
people from accustomed modes of 
thinking and living. This is as true in 
what pertains to educational policy as 
elsewhere. Catholic junior colleges as 
described above may not answer all our 
problems of higher schooling, but under 
the present circumstances they appear 
as the most practicable solution and 
reason enough for a policy change. 


Irregularities and Simple 
Impediments to Orders 


II. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


L. THE PRECEDING ARTICLE it 
was pointed out that irregularities 
arise either from a defect of some kind 
(ex defectu) or from a personal crime 
(ex delicto) on the part of the individ- 
ual who is barred from the reception 
and the exercise of orders. The first 
group of irregularities is listed in Canon 
984, and each of them indicates the 
lack of some quality that is desired in 
candidates for the altar. It is interest- 
ing to note, as we shall see again, that 
the dispensing power of the Ordinaries 
extends to irregularities from crime, but 
that it does not cover those springing 
from the defects specified in Canon 984. 


ILLEGITIMACY 


The lack of legitimate birth is the 
first irregularity mentioned in this 
canon. It disqualifies for orders those 
who are illegitimate, be the illegitimacy 
public or occult, unless they have been 
legitimated or have made profession 
of solemn vows.'7 Canon 1114 ex- 
plains who are legitimate, namely, 
those who were conceived or born of 
a valid or a putative marriage.'® 

Legitimation, if effected, is usually 
brought about in either of two ways. 

* Canon 984, n. 1. 

* Canon 1114 also declares to be illegitimate 
those born of a validly married couple to 
either of whom, at the time of conception, the 
use of marriage is prohibited by the profes- 


sion of solemn vows or the reception of sacred 
orders after the marriage was contracted. 


Canon 1051 in most cases accomplishes 
virtually or implicitly the legitimation 
of children already born to a couple 
between whom there existed a diriment 
impediment. When someone with ordi- 
nary power, or with general delegation 
to dispense from that impediment, 
makes use of his authority to do so, 
the dispensation automatically legiti- 
mates all of the offspring previously 
conceived or born, except those who 
are adulterine or sacrilegious. 
However, not every case of invalid 
marriage involves a diriment impedi- 
ment. Unfortunately, Catholic couples 
sometimes disregard the law of the 
Church concerning the canonical form 
of marriage, and attempt marriage be- 
fore a civil official or before a non- 
Catholic minister. At other times, one 
of the parties to the attempted mar- 
riage will be a Catholic and the second 
will be a baptized non-Catholic. In 
both of the above cases, barring some 
special circumstance, the parties are 
capable of marrying each other. Hence, 
there is not room for dispensation from 
a diriment impediment, because the 
only impediment that exists is merely 
prohibiting. Canon 1116 provides for 
legitimation in cases such as these, by 
declaring that the subsequent marriage 
of the parents legitimates the offspring, 
provided that the parents were ca- 
pable of marrying each other at the 
time of conception, or of pregnancy, or 
of birth. According to Canon 1117, 
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this legitimation, so far as canonical 
effects are concerned, makes the off- 
spring equivalent to those of legitimate 
birth, unless the law expressly states 
otherwise. Express provision to the 
contrary is made for certain dignities 
and major offices in the Church, but 
those legitimated by subsequent mar- 
riage need no indult for admission to 
the seminary,'® and they do not require 
a dispensation for the reception of 
orders. 

If the children had remained ille- 
gitimate, despite the parents’ subse- 
quent marriage, because of conversion 
to the Faith and the reception of bap- 
tism by one of the parents,”’ it would 
be necessary to ask the Holy See for 
a rescript of legitimation. 

Civil recognition of a marriage does 
not suffice to produce canonical legiti- 
macy. However, if a child were con- 
ceived or born to a union that was 
afterwards dissolved by use of the Paul- 
ine Privilege, or in favor of the Faith, 
that child would remain legitimate. 
Dissolution of the natural bond of 
marriage does not deprive him of his 
legitimate standing before the law. 
The same holds true for children al- 
ready legitimate, if a marriage is later 
declared invalid by two competent ec- 
clesiastical tribunals. It is sufficient 
for legitimacy that the marriage be 
either valid or putative, and for a puta- 
tive marriage it suffices that at least 
one of the parties be in good faith con- 
cerning the validity of the bond. An 
attempted marriage by a Catholic be- 
fore a judge or a non-Catholic minister 
does not qualify as a putative marriage. 
This designation is restricted to mar- 


® Code Commission, Dec. 6, 1930; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIII, p. 25. 

* See THe HoMILeTIC AND PastoraL REvIEW, 
May, 1954, pp. 713-718. 
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riages that have been contracted coram 
Ecclesia. 


ADMISSION TO SEMINARY 


Not only is illegitimacy an impedi- 
ment to ordination; a special rule with 
regard to this impediment declares that 
anyone laboring under such a defect 
may not be admitted to the seminary.”! 
It should be stressed that this applies 
only to entrance into the diocesan semi- 
nary. Illegitimacy does not, of itself, 
by common law forbid entrance into a 
religious community. Nevertheless, if 
an illegitimate person wishes to enter 
religion and also to study for the priest- 
hood, he may not be admitted until a 
special indult has been obtained. 
Canon 542, n. 2, terms unlawful the ad- 
mission to the novitiate of anyone 
laboring under a canonical impediment 
to the priesthood, who is destined to 
receive that sacred order in the religious 
institute.** 

The local Ordinary, by his quinquen- 
nial faculties, can dispense from illegiti- 
macy as a bar to admission into the 
religious institute, when it is deemed 
wise to do so, and when the prohibition 
arises only from the constitutions of 
the religious institute.2* However, 
this power does not extend to the dis- 
qualification arising from Canon 984, 
n. 1. Consequently, if there be a case 
involving this irregularity, before ad- 
mission to the novitiate, recourse should 
be had to the Most Reverend Apostolic 
Delegate or to the Holy See. If there 
be question of admitting to the diocesan 


**Canon 1363, §1. 

**In the preceding article there was a de- 
tailed discussion of illegitimacy as it affects 
admission to a religious institute, the proced- 
ure that is to be followed in such cases, and 
the penalties to which religious superiors are 
subject who disregard the law in this matter. 

*% Canon Law Digest, Vol. II, p. 35. 
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seminary one who is illegitimate, simi- 
lar recourse must be had because of 
Canon 1363, § 1. 

This recourse is not required before 
admission to the religious novitiate, if 
the candidate will later make profes- 
sion of solemn vows, because the irregu- 
larity of Canon 984 will certainly thus 
cease to exist. The same is true of 
those institutes in which the superior 
possesses by privilege the faculty of 
dispensing from the irregularity after 
the eandidate has made vows. This 
case does not fall under the prohibition 
of Canon 542 or under the penalties of 
Canon 2411. Admission of a candidate 
in these circumstances is not to antici- 
pate the judgment of the Holy See, as 
it would be when there are present 
other irregularities or impediments, 
from which a dispensation will have to 
be sought. 

The problems raised by illegitimacy, 
and by the various methods of remov- 
ing the irregularity that results from it, 
lend emphasis to the importance of con- 
sidering this factor when a boy shows 
signs of having a vocation to the priest- 
hood. If there be any question about 
legitimacy, because a marriage was in- 
valid or is now invalid, the matter of 
legitimacy should be discreetly investi- 
gated and the facts ascertained. It 
would be a mistake to pass over the 
question as being not of immediate im- 
portance. We have seen that illegiti- 
macy bars lawful admission to a di- 
ocesan seminary. Even when there is 
question of admission to the novitiate 
of a religious institute in which solemn 
vows or apostolic privilege will later 
supply a remedy for the irregularity, 
the information should be made known 
at the beginning to the competent su- 
periors, rather than leaving it for them 
to discover the facts later. Need it be 
said that matters of this kind by their 


nature are confidential, and that they 
should be made known only to those to 
whom it is necessary to reveal them? 


BODILY DEFECTS 


Canon 984, n. 2, prohibits the ordi- 
nation of those who labor under a 
bodily defect that prevents their safely 
exercising the ministry of the altar, as 
well as those who cannot do so fittingly 
because of some physical deformity. 
However, the canon adds that a more 
serious defect is necessary to prevent 
the exercise of orders already received, 
than is required to disqualify a person 
from promotion to orders. 

Cappello sets forth what is required 
by this law.24 One must be able to 
exercise his orders in such a manner 
that there will be no danger of irrever- 
ence, that there will be no disgust or 
revulsion experienced by the faithful, 
and that there will be no notable viola- 
tion of liturgical laws. The same 
author cites, as examples of disqualify- 
ing bodily weakness, in ability to stand 
or to genuflect, and palsy that prevents 
one from safely or properly performing 
the sacred rites. 

This is not to say that bodily de- 
fects of this nature, or even those of a 
more serious kind, must forever pre- 
vent the celebration of Mass. As will 
be seen later, the Ordinary may be 
able to dispense in certain cases. For 
the present, it suffices to recall that 
Canon 81 authorizes the Ordinary to 
dispense, in urgent cases, from general 
laws for which the Holy See is accus- 
tomed to grant a dispensation. Cases 
in which there is doubt as to whether 
or not a particular defect causes ir- 
regularity can be solved by the use of 
Canon 15 which permits the Ordinary 
to dispense in most cases of doubt of 


* De Ordine, n. 464. 
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fact involving ecclesiastical law. 

Within recent years the press has re- 
ported isolated cases in which the Su- 
preme Pontiff has granted a dispensa- 
tion to permit the ordination to the 
priesthood of men who were totally 
blind, or who were confined to a wheel- 
chair by some such crippling disease as 
polio. Instances of dispensation for 
vases of total blindness are also re- 
ported from the pontificates of St. Pius 
X and of Pope Benedict XV.*° This 
is not to say that similar special con- 
cessions had never been made previ- 
ously. Moreover, it is common knowl- 
edge that the Holy See grants permis- 
sion for the celebration of Mass by 
priests whose failing eyesight make it 
difficult for them to read the text of 
the missal. They are allowed to say 
either a votive Mass of the Blessed 
Mother or a requiem Mass, according 
to the regulations given for the use of 
such indults. 

The difficulty is not so easily solved, 
if the defect be one of speech. A per- 
son who is mute, completely unable to 
speak, would be impeded from lawful 
reception of orders, because he could 
not validly pronounce the form of the 
various Sacraments. If the speech de- 
fect were not so serious, but still rend- 
ered words indistinct or uncertain of 
meaning, the particular case would have 
to be studied to learn whether or not 
there was irregularity. Of course, this 
prescinds entirely from the wisdom of 
conferring orders on someone who is 
so handicapped. We are concerned 
only with the irregularity of Canon 
984, n. 2, and, practically speaking, 
only in so far as it might affect some- 
one already ordained, who has experi- 
enced an accident or an illness affecting 


the power of speech. So far as the re- 


* Cappello, op. cit., n. 473. 
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ception of orders is concerned, only the 
lawfulness of ordination is involved. 
Even one who is a deaf mute is ca- 
pable of being validly ordained, as is 
any baptized person of the male sex. 


THE CANONICAL EYE 


At times one hears mention of the 
“eanonical eye,” with reference to the 
left eye. Many have the impression 
that loss of sight in this eye gives rise 
to irregularity. The contrary is stated 
in a private response from the Holy See, 
reported in the Canon Law Dvygest,”® 
in which it is made clear that this de- 
fect does not necessarily lead to irregu- 
larity. According to Capello, this re- 
sponse was given to the Procurator 
General of the Capuchin Fathers. 

The same author teaches that one is 
not necessarily irregular who has an 
artificial leg. In some cases, he holds, 
the irregularity will be doubtful at 
most. Cappello reports a dispensation 
granted almost one hundred years ago 
for the celebration of Mass by a priest 
who had an artificial leg.2* The fact 
that a dispensation was granted for 
this case should not lead immediately 
to the general conclusion that a dispen- 
sation is always required for such cases. 
Sometimes rescripts are granted, al- 
though they are not really required, 
to remove doubts of conscience. More- 
over, with the tremendous advances 
made in the fashioning of prosthetic 
devices during recent: years, the artifi- 
cial limbs of today will much more 
successfully make possible the carry- 
ing on of one’s sacred ministry, than 
would those of a century ago. 

It is interesting to read the detailed 
directions given for the celebration of 
Mass by a priest who has lost either his 





* Volume I, page 486. 
7 Op. cit., n. 470. 
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left arm or his right arm.”® Such direc- 
tions indicate the willingness of the 
Holy See to dispense from irregularity 
in such cases, at least to permit the 
exercise of the priesthood when it has 
already been received. 

Deafness presents a different prob- 
lem. A person who is completely deaf 
is irregular. If he is deaf in one ear, 
or is merely hard of hearing, he is not 
irregular by reason of that fact alone. 

Moreover, if the deafness develops 
after ordination, a priest is irregular 
only for the hearing of confession, not 
for the offering of Mass, baptizing, 
anointing, ete.2® However, with the 
hearing aids that are now available, 
many cases of deafness can be reme- 
died, and a priest who can hear with 
the aid of one of these devices is not 
irregular. If there be any doubt about 
the fact of irregularity in this case, it 
will be for the bishop to pass judgment. 

It may be mentioned here that the 
Code of Canon Law says nothing about 
impotence as a source of irregularity. 
This defect is a diriment impediment 
to marriage by divine law,®*® but it does 
not cause irregularity with regard to 
either the reception or the exercise of 
orders. 


EPILEPSY, INSANITY, 

POSSESSION 

Canon 984, n. 3, declares to be irregu- 
lar those who are, or who have been, 
afflicted by epilepsy or insanity, or by 
diabolical possession. If such affliction 
arises after ordination, according to the 
canon, and the cleric is now once more 


“Canon Law Digest, Supplement, 1949, pp. 
118-124. 

*” In danger of death, of course, a deaf priest 
can lawfully and validly absolve the dying 
person in response to the latter’s manifesta- 
tion of his sins by some external sign. 

”Cfr. Canon 1068. 


certainly free of it, the Ordinary can 
permit the exercise of orders already 
received. The canon does not say that 
he can allow the reception of further 
orders. 

Some authors state the pre-Code 
opinion that, if epilepsy was present 
only before puberty, if no attacks have 
occurred for a number of years, and 
if the doctors are morally certain that 
there will be no recurrence, the irregu- 
larity probably does not exist.*! Never- 
theless, although it may not be strictly 
required, consultation of the Holy See 
is advisable in such a case. Other ail- 
ments than those specified by the Code, 
such as various nervous disorders, may 
give reason to doubt a man’s fitness for 
orders, but they do not cause irregu- 
larity. Cappello teaches that, if epi- 
lepsy manifests itself after ordination, 
and if the attacks be not too frequent, 
it is probably lawful to celebrate Mass, 
provided there be another priest in 
attendance. Again, it would be for the 
Ordinary to decide whether or not this 
is permissible. 

Cases of possession would be rare in 
most regions, and there would certainly 
be no thought of ordaining a person 
who had been possessed by the devil. 
Merely for interest, therefore, refer- 
ence is here made to two reported 
cases (one in 1685, the other in 1724), 
in which the Holy See refused a dis- 
pensation from the irregularity after a 
cleric had recovered from _ being 
possessed. Perhaps there were other 
unspecified factors in these cases. The 
Code now authorizes the Ordinary to 
permit resumption of the exercise of 
orders, if freedom from possession be 
morally certain. 

They are also irregular who have 
contracted two or more successive valid 





- Cappello, op. cit., n. 483. 
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marriages.*? Would it make any differ- 
ence that one or both marriages had 
been contracted before baptism? The 
response of Pope Innocent I to this 
query was that the irregularity exists 
because, although baptism remits sins, 
it does not change the number of wives 
that a man has married.** Of course, 
there is no question here of irregularity 
from crime, but of one ex defectu. 

It may seem strange to find legal in- 
famy (infamia wuris) among the ir- 
regularities from defect, because legal 
results from the 


infamy ordinarily 


commission of certain crimes. Never- 
theless, legal infamy is not a crime, 
and it can remain even after the crime 
has been forgiven and after satisfac- 
tion has been made. Legal infamy 
does not necessarily involve loss of 
This is a matter of fact, 
Infamia 


reputation. 
rather than of legal action. 
iuris results from such offenses as viola- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament.** And 
joining a non-Catholic sect.*° It can 
be removed only by the Holy See,*® 
and the irregularity remains until this 
Although, 
as we shall see, it is the practice to 


penalty has been remitted. 


seek a dispensation from the Holy See 
for some converts before their ordina- 
tion, because of the irregularity of 
Canon 985, n. 1, no action need be 
taken in these cases with regard to legal 
infamy, unless it be certain that an in- 
dividual was gravely at fault in join- 
ing or in adhering to a non-Catholic 
sect after receiving baptism. 


* Canon 984, n. 5. 

* Dispensation from Irregularities to Holy 
Orders. By James I. O’Connor, S.J. (West 
Baden College, 1952), p. 12. 

“Canon 2320. 

* Canon 2314, No. 1 n. 2. 

“Canon 2295. 
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JUDGES AND EXECUTIONERS 


Although there is not necessarily any 
sin involved in their actions, Canon 
984, n. 6 and n. 7, bars from ordina- 
tion any judge who has passed a death 
sentence, anyone who freely under- 
takes the office of executioner, and the 
voluntary and immediate assistants of 
the latter in the carrying out of capital 
punishment. In all cases, the action 
must have taken place before the can- 
didate’s baptism.*7 

The irregularity for the judge applies 
to a jurist who alone passes the death 
sentence, and equally to the members 
of a collegiate tribunal by which a 
death sentence is imposed. The irregu- 
larity is incurred whether or not the 
sentence is carried out, but there is 
some doubt about its being incurred by 
members of a collegiate tribunal who 
“ast a negative vote in a secret ballot 
when they are overruled by a majority 
in favor of the extreme penalty. 
Jurors, whose function is only to pro- 
nounce upon the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, do not fall under irregu- 
larity. It is the judge, not the jurors, 
who passes sentence. 

Obviously cases will be rare in which 
it would be necessary to deal with this 
irregularity. Nevertheless, with so 
many young men now being called into 
military service, and with numerous 
vocations springing from the ranks of 
those in service, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that a candidate 
for first tonsure would be under this 
impediment to orders. One who had 
been a member of a court martial board 
which passed sentence of death would 
incur the irregularity of Canon 984, n. 6. 

Various special provisions were made 
after World War I for those clerics 


* Cappello, op. cit., n. 497. 
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who had been conscripted for military 
service, or who had voluntarily en- 
listed. In some cases the Ordinary was 
told to grant a dispensation ad cau- 
telam; in others, recourse to the Holy 
See was required for individual cases. 
Under the Code of Canon Law, there 
is no irregularity inflicted merely for 
having been a member of the armed 
forces, although one’s being still sub- 
ject to military service may impede the 
reception of orders.*8 If any individ- 
ual in military service should have 
been guilty of voluntary homicide, by 
killing someone contrary to divine law 
and to the recognized rules of warfare, 
he would be irregular, if he were 
gravely culpable in what he did.*® So 
far as the writer knows, the Holy See 


* Canon 987, n. 5. 
” Canon 985, n. 4; Canon 986. 
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has not issued any special instructions 
with regard to irregularity in connec- 
tion with World War II or subsequent 
conflicts, and no dispensation is re- 
quired before ordination merely by 
reason of previous military service or 
of actual combat. 

The last of the irregularities ex de- 
fectu affects the executioner and his 
voluntary and immediate assistants. 
The only point that may here deserve 
special mention is that this disqualifi- 
‘ation would not ordinarily affect any- 
one who may have been required, un- 
der orders, to take part in or to offi- 
ciate at an execution. Moreover, as 
for most irregularities, this one would 
be removed by the reception of bap- 
tism.4° 


* Cappello, op. cit., n. 498. 





printing a new educational ladder? 
sense of that word? What norms are 





foreign associates 
a Catholic. 


but by every reader of this Review. 





Whom shall we educate? What realistic research is needed for blue- 


used in the evaluation of the products 
of our educational policies? How do we rate in our own general efficiency? 
Have we given sufficient thought to the matter of public relations, to a 
co-ordinated effort to eliminate curriculum duplication? How about the 
matter of revamping teacher educational programs and renewed inspection 
of our continuing and growing needs. 

To these questions Dr. Urban Fleege addresses himself. On leave of 
absence as a Staff Associate of the N.C.E.A., this highly regarded educator 
has just been appointed by the State Department to a United Nations 
mission abroad and has been elected chairman of that commission by his 
the first time such an honor has been bestowed upon 


Dr. Fleege’s Problems Confronting Catholic Education, like all his past 
articles in this Review, is a presentation of several problems which must 
now be most seriously considered, not only by our professional educators, 


Are our schools Catholic in the full 
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Priestly Zeal and Vocations 


By A. A. MacKINNON, O.M.I. 


I, WOULD BE VERY INTERESTING 
and probably also very revealing if it 
were possible to know how many out 
of every one hundred priests in North 
America have been responsible, natu- 
rally speaking, for the vocations of 
other priests. It is true, of course, that 
we are all responsible, at least indi- 
rectly, for other vocations, for it is 
the lives which we live, the work which 
we do, the contacts which we make 
with the youth of our parishes and 
schools and colleges, that attract young 
men to join our ranks. That we can- 
not help. But all too few of us do 
anything directly intended to arouse 
the interest of those who might have a 
vocation; most of the time it never 
occurs to us that priestly vocations for 
the future are our responsibility. 

There are exceptions, of course. In 
every diocese, in every religious Order 
and Congregation there are the few 
who become well known because so 
many vocations, after the grace of 
God, are the result of their untiring 
zeal and enthusiasm. These exceptions 
only emphasize the disinterest of the 
majority. In some localities there are 
several such priests, and _ friendly 
rivalry builds up among them. Would 
that the zeal which begets this worthy 
competition, so fruitful for the salva- 
tion of souls and the welfare of the 
Church, were one hundred percent con- 
tagious. But the majority, it seems, 
are quite content with a sideline seat, 
watching their confreres’ game and 
merely helping them to keep score. 
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SHORTAGE OF MANPOWER 
FOR CHRIST 


During the past few years there has 
appeared a much more alert apprecia- 
tion of the paucity of vocations. The 
present Holy Father pointed out this 
condition in Menti Nostrae: “You 
know well that after the prolonged 
vicissitudes of the recent war the num- 
ber of priests, both in Catholic parts 
and in the mission field, has often be- 
come inadequate to meet the growing 
needs.” Many of our North American 
dioceses feel acutely the strain of this 
lack of numbers; many of our Orders 
and Congregations are forced to refuse 
new foundations, which otherwise they 
would be eager to accept, because they 
have not the men to staff them. These 
facts are being made known to the 
Catholic public by all possible means; 
they are certainly no longer news. To 
many bishops and major religious 
superiors they are ever present and 
most disturbing realities. 

The need, then, is evident, and has 
been recognized; new and vigorous 
means to meet it are being sought and 
found. More vocation literature has 
appeared in the last ten years, I wager, 
than in any previous twenty. Diocese 
after diocese has initiated a recruiting 
program; religious Orders have re- 
doubled their efforts to add to their 
personnel. The position of Director of 
Vocational Recruiting has become 
standard in both dioceses and Religious 
provinces. This very organization is 
perhaps, the most significant fact of 
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all; future vocations are not now a 
matter of merely hoping for the best. 
All this is very much to the good. 

But more can yet be done. One of 
the most urgent needs of the moment, 
most Directors of Recruiting will agree, 
is the active interest and co-operation 
of all priests as a group. There is a 
tendency in all human affairs to let 
those bear the burdens alone who are 
responsible by position. This attitude 
is as prevalent in vocational recruiting 
as in other human activities. It can 
and must be changed. The work of the 
directors, the efforts of the zealous 
minority who have been interested, the 
prayers and financial help of the faith- 
ful, all these must be supported in a 
more active manner by every priest. 
Our bishops and provincials and direc- 
tors need our combined assistance just 
as much as a coach and quarterback 
need the support of every man on the 
team. It is, moreover, our duty. 

Am I exaggerating when I say that 
true priestly zeal for the salvation of 
souls and the welfare of the Church 
cannot exist without a genuine interest 
in vocational work? Is not zeal for 
vocations but an integral part of 
priestly zeal? Those who today are 
untiring in the year-long, lifelong 
struggle to save souls, surely must be 
also concerned about the next genera- 
tion of the faithful. Those who miss 
no opportunity now to further the in- 
terests of the one true Church cannot 
be heedless of her future well-being. 
Who but tomorrow’s priests will care 
for these souls of the coming genera- 
tion, and who else will be the guardians 
of the Church’s future? For today’s 
priests, tomorrow’s needs are part of 
today’s duty. 


TO KEEP PACE WITH MOUNTING 
NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


Pius XI, in his memorable encyclical 


on the Catholic priesthood, made it 
clear that it was the duty of every 
priest to “do their utmost to increase 
the ranks of strong and zealous workers 
in the vineyard of the Lord, the more 
so as the moral needs of society are 
growing greater instead of less.” Pius 
XII urged the same duty in Ment 
Nostrae: “But we must all be vigilant 
and do our part, remembering the 
words, ‘The harvest indeed is great, but 
the labourers are few.’ We must strain 
every nerve to secure as many holy 
ministers of God as possible.” We 
cannot help noting that both Vicars of 
Christ stressed vocational work as the 
duty of all priests. 

The example of Christ Himself shows 
us that a positive effort is required of 
us. He did not wait for volunteers 
from among His disciples to offer 
themselves as his special helpers; 
rather He took the active role and 
sought them out Himself. In their 
turn, the Apostles chose suitable can- 
didates for ordination from among their 
early converts without waiting for 
these to offer themselves. Should we 
be content with doing less? 

Zeal for souls has been and still may 
be a valuable spur to personal sanctity. 
The realization that their work would 
be retarded were they not personally 
holy, urged on those saints whose repu- 
tation for zeal in the conversion of 
sinners has since become almost 
legendary. St. Alphonsus, St. Philip 
Neri and St. John Vianney need men- 
tion only. Very dominant was the role 
of zeal for souls in the life of the vener- 
able Dominic Albini, O.M.I. It had a 
significant effect even in the life of the 
favorite saint of thousands today, the 
Little Flower. She stated in a letter 
to a priest, with whose missionary work 
she was associating herself, that she had 
entered the Carmel at Lisieux to work 
by prayer and mortification for the sal- 
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vation of souls. “It was for that that I 
became a Carmelite; since I could not 
be a missionary in action, I wanted to 
become one by love and penance.”! 
Perhaps renewed efforts on our part, a 
re-awakening of our zeal for souls in- 
cluding a new perspective and deter- 
mination in vocational work, is just 
what many of us need as an occasion 
to reorganize and revivify our priestly 
lives. 


FOOLISH CONCENTRATION OF 
EFFORT ON “FAIR-HAIRED BOYS” 


Why is it that many priests rarely, 
if ever, show interest, let alone take an 
active part, in recruiting? Father T. 
C. Seikmann, in an article on the di- 
ocesan priesthood, wrote: 


“Some diocesan priests lack the en- 
thusiasm to win recruits for their type 
of life and ministry, and wait until 
a boy begs to be a priest before they 
do anything about his vocation. And 
even after the boy makes known his 
decision and enters the seminary, the 
pastor offers but little encourage- 
ment.’ 


This statement is just as true of many 
religious priests, especially of those 
whose work does not bring them into 
direct contact with the young; indeed, 
some who work in schools and colleges 
show no interest. 

Many priests are, it is true, already 
overburdened with a multitude of de- 
tails in their present work, and fear to 
add to them. But did that condition 
begin on the day of ordination, and will 
it be a valid excuse for a lifetime of 
inactivity in this matter? Some others 
may have been enthusiastic once, but 


*The Collected Letters of St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. Edited by Abbé Combes; transla- 
tion by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward, New 
York). 

*Cf. Tue Homitetic anp Pastorat Review, 
March. 1952. 
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lost interest after a few disappoint- 
ments, as happens at times when some 
fair-haired favorite does not respond 
to encouragement or, worse, turns out 
badly. The promoter of vocations must 
be himself mature enough to expect 
such events, to take them in stride, to 
redouble his activity rather than lose 
interest. We may note here that it is 
important in vocational work not to 
concentrate always and only on a few 
individuals. Such concentration in- 
vites disappointments, and its results 
are usually all too meager. It fre- 
quently leads to “pressurizing,” an 
undesirable practice of which more 
will be said later. While doing every- 
thing necessary to encourage the more 
likely candidates, we should keep the 
ideal of the priesthood before all, for 
boys who seem unlikely prospects in 
grade and high schools often are the 
very ones, sometimes the only ones, to 
go all the way to ordination. 

Again, some priests think that the 
results are not worth the trouble. How 
short-sighted is this outlook! If the 
results of a lifetime were only one 
priestly vocation, the work would not 
have been in vain. Far from it! The 
souls reached by that one priest’s min- 
istry would be worth many, many 
times the recruiter’s efforts, even those 
of a lifetime. 

Those who yield to this deadly cwi 
bono attitude usually have a great deal 
to say about the secularism and mate- 
rialism of our times. They contend 
that vocations are bound to be few be- 
cause there is less religion in the mod- 
ern home; that worldly success and 
material security are the only goals in 
the lives of the majority of today’s 
people, Catholics not excepted; that it 
is a phase which will pass, but, in the 
meantime, not much can be done about 
it. Such an attitude is defeatist and 
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amounts to something of a fifth-column 
obstructing vocational work; it is un- 
worthy of even the proverbial ostrich! 
Even if such allegations were true, they 
would not be a valid excuse for burying 
our heads in the sands of rationaliza- 
tion. On the contrary, they would but 
underline the urgency for every priest 
to extend himself to recruit more future 
priests. 


CULTIVATING THE SEEDS 
OF VOCATION 


Vocations are not lacking. If there 
are not enough young men responding 
to the Call of Christ today, it is not be- 
vause He is calling fewer of them now 
than formerly. To say that He is tends 
to accuse Him of not supplying the 
needs of the Church He promised to be 
with to the end of time. Don Bosco is 
credited with the statement that per- 
haps one-third of all Catholic young 
people are called to the priesthood or 
religious life. Be that as it may, it is 
very apparent that no such percentage 
responds to the call these days. If 
hundreds of young men who have all 
the qualifications necessary for the 
priesthood never even consider it, it 
may well be because no one takes the 
trouble to arouse their interest. 

It is not the call from Christ, then, 
that is lacking. What does seem to be 
lacking, though, is the zeal to engender 
the efforts necessary to recruit those 
called, lacking, that is, on the part of 
the priests as a group, in spite of the 
splendid work of a minority. The 
hitherto inactive, or only occasionally 
active, majority must bestir themselves 
and assume their full share of this 
highly interesting and most consoling 
duty within the total Apostolate of 
Souls. Said Pius XI in the encyclical 
already quoted: “Now God Himself 
liberally sows in the generous hearts 
of many young men this precious seed 


of vocation, but human means of cul- 
tivating this seed must not be neg- 
lected.” If this cultivating is not at- 
tended to, priests are responsible. We 
‘annot bestow a vocation, it is true, 
but our lively interest and zealous ac- 
tivity may be the human means used 
by God to bring a greater number of 
young men all the way to the altar. 

How then should one go about this 
work of recruiting? Zeal will find 
many ways. Many examples of what 
has been done already in _ various 
places, and as many more valuable sug- 
gestions are offered in Father Poage’s 
excellent book® on recruiting vocations. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to 
list all that can be done. Let the pres- 
ent necessity be the mother of new 
ideas and methods, and may the zeal 
of all priests be the driving force that 
brings them to fruition. 

A good recruiter will not neglect per- 
sonal prayer in this, as in all activities 
of the priesthood. Listen once more 
to Pius XII: “Our Divine Redeemer 
Himself pointed out the most suitable 
way of raising candidates in large num- 
bers: ‘Pray ... the Lord of the harvest. 
that He send labourers into His har- 
vest.’ We have to attain it by humble 
and confident prayer.” Nothing needs 
to be added to that directive. 

True zeal will be generous. A genu- 
ine interest in all that concerns the 
salvation of souls and the good of the 
Chureh would eliminate the unhappy 
situations that sometimes arise when 
the recruiting efforts of diocesan and 
religious priests come into conflict. 
Who has not met the diocesan priest 
who rouses himself from a customary 
lethargy to take counter measures 
when a young man from his parish 
announces his intention to join some 


® Recruiting for Christ (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, 1952). 
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religious Order? Who has not heard 
the otherwise little interested religious 
moan that such and such a diocese, 
which he believes to be well supplied 
with priests, is very stingy with its 
vocations? When there is this occa- 
sional acrimony among those who are 
usually unconcerned, it is not surpris- 
ing that sometimes there is an unfor- 
tunate ill-will where the directors of 
recruiting are concerned? 

A genuine concern for the Church 
will interest itself in all groups within 
her fold; it will broaden that narrow 
spirit and remove the hard feelings. 
Both sides should remember that God 
gives the vocation to diocesan priests 
and religious alike; He it is who directs 
youths to the seminary or to the novi- 
tiate. If interested young men are not 
attracted to the one or the other group 
in a particular locality, it usually is the 
fault of the priests themselves, diocesan 
or religious. Generous co-operation 
should be the keynote of the recruiting 
zeal of both groups. The religious 
should acquaint himself with the needs 
of the diocese in which he happens to 
be at the moment, and speak of those 
needs in his vocational talks, retreats, 
ete. The diocesan priest ought to be 
able and willing to explain the religious 
life to all who ask about it, and should 
encourage religious vocations, espe- 
cially to the Congregations whose 
members are his co-workers in the dio- 
cese. The more vocation consciousness 
aroused by this unselfish co-operation, 
the more vocations there will be for all. 


VOCATIONS TO BROTHERHOODS 
AND SISTERHOODS 


Nothing has yet been said of the 
equally urgent needs of the various re- 
ligious Brotherhoods and Congrega- 
tions of Sisters. Every priest knows 
the magnificent contribution these 
faithful men and women are making to 
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the progress of the Church in our coun- 
try, especially where our schools and 
hospitals are concerned. The priest 
who is truly zealous in vocational work 
will naturally, as a matter of duty, 
leave nothing undone that will serve to 
increase their numbers also. Genuine 
zeal will show itself to be generous in 
more ways than one. 

It is opportune now to point out that 
there is a false zeal, a misguided eager- 
ness which “endeavors” to “push”’ pros- 
pects into a seminary or novitiate. No 
one speaks more critically of this un- 
wise procedure than the young men 
who have on occasion been its victims. 
It complicates the work of more pru- 
dent recruiters by sowing a distrust of 
them in the minds of the young, and 
possible genuine vocations are thus re- 
pulsed rather than encouraged. Im- 
probable as it sounds, it has happened 
that a priest calls in a promising but 
hitherto uninterested young man, and 
tells him that he has a vocation and 
should go as soon as possible to the 
seminary. This sudden announcement 
to a young man in the world is, to say 
but the least, imprudent; it is the most 
extreme manner of exercising moral 
pressure; others are only less danger- 
ous. As said already, we cannot confer 
a vocation; that call comes from God. 
The final decision must be the young 
man’s own. We should never use our 
position as priests to exert unwelcome 
pressure on him, no matter how slow 
he is in reaching a decision. Christ 
did not make any effort to recall the 
rich young man who turned away. 

But all this is not to say that no 
attempt at all should be made. By 
keeping the ideal of the priesthood be- 
fore all young men and boys within our 
sphere of influence, and by prudent en- 
couragement of those who show that 
they are interested, we do not extend 
an undue influence on their ultimate 
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decisions. But it is especially by show- 
ing himself to be enthusiastic and will- 
ing to help at all times that the priest 
becomes the trusted confidant of those 
seeking this particular form of voca- 
tional guidance. The priest’s own zeal 
is naturally contagious, and spreads 
not only to his fellow priests, but also 
to the young men themselves, even to 
the extent where discussion of the 
priesthood becomes easy and natural 
among them. Happy is the priest 
whose zeal and prudence has made him 
the center of such a group. 

Naturally speaking, then, our en- 
deavors may be a decisive factor in 
many vocations; they may be the hu- 


man means used by God. The need 
for vocations is urgent, too urgent to 
be ignored with impunity. The voca- 
tions are there for our prudent, indus- 
trious zeal to discover. May none of 
us ever have to admit that it was only 
our instrumentality that was lacking. 
It must not be so. Let all of us em- 
brace with prayer, renewed vigor and 
unflinching zeal this Apostolate of 
Vocations, zeal to seek out, direct and 
encourage young men to follow in our 
own happy footsteps . . . all this with 
the grace of the one, great High Priest 
guiding both us and them, and the in- 
tercession of the Immaculate Mother 
of Priests supporting our efforts. 
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‘Mediator Dew’ and the 
Sacramental Christ 


By ALBERT F. KAISER, C.PP.S. 


‘, AS MUCH as liturgy is based 
on Scripture and is a primary source 
of tradition and an authentic commen- 
tary on it, as well as a summary of di- 
vine worship and liturgical prayer, it 
is without doubt basically doctrinal.! 
Its vitality, therefore, cannot depend 
on misguided enthusiasm, exaggerated 
sacramentalism, unvarnished and prim- 
itive archaism, extreme exclusivism 
or any other psychologism employed to 
“revitalize” the liturgical movement. 

Here we confine the subject to two 
fundamental errors in Nazi Germany 
and in Austria—which form the theo- 
logical backgrounds of Mediator Dei.’ 
A witch’s stew of liberalism, Modern- 
ism, Hegelianism and quietism spiced 
with sentimentalism, and spiked with 
pride and pharasaism, cooked up two 
unsavory dishes, namely the commu- 
nity priesthood and the unhistorical, 
divided, pneumatic Christ. It was al- 
leged that all men were united to this 
triumphant Christ by one and numeri- 
cally the same grace.* In one fell swoop 
the sacraments were reduced to one. 
“Baptism” made every man a “priest’” 
who, without ecclesiastical ordination 
or divine commission, could co-offer 


* Theology Digest, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 3-8. 

*Trish Ecclesiastical Record, pp. 577-590. 

* Mediator Dei, 203, 131. (All references to 
NCWC transl. of Vatican edition.) 

* Op. cit., 39, 40, 83, 84, 86. 
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with his fellow members the Sacrifice, 
which in their view had to culminate in 
a general Communion service°—an act 
of human solidarity—rather than the 
memorial of Christ’s passion and the un- 
bloody Sacrifice of the New Law. 








THE MODERNISTS 


The Modernists humanized the Christ 
of history whom they labeled far infe- 
rior to the Christ who is the object of 
faith. Going a step farther, the 20th 
century liturgist of the modernist stripe, 
held that the “Christ of history” who 
suffered and died, but presumably failed 
to rise again as he promised, is far in- 
ferior to the modernist conception of 
the triumphant “Christ” of the Eucha- 
rist, the “Christ” who is out of time and, 
sad to say, also very much out of place 
in real Christianity. The inferior 

* Op. cit., 114, 115. Communion of faithful 
considered necessary on the false assumption 
of the Social Supper theory. The error con- 
sisted in considering the Supper more or less 
social and the culminating point of the Eu- 
charistic celebration. No. 115 explains the true 
nature of the Mass as the unbloody immola- 
tion of the Sacramental Christ by the separate 
consecration of the species of bread and wine. 
Holy Communion of the priest is integral to 
the Sacrifice. Communion of the faithful is 
only earnestly recommended for the good of 
the individual, not for the integrity of the 
sacrifice. For true social character of Eucha- 
rist, see M.D., 96, 106. 

_ ° Op cit., 134; cf. also the condemned propo- 
sition in Syllabus of Pius X, No. 29. 

“It is lawful to believe that the Christ of 
history is far inferior to the Christ who is 
the object of faith” (All Things in Christ, p. 
191). 
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“Christ” of history who died is no more. 
We must supplant him with a more 
wholesome, gladsome, triumphant 
Christ. The big fly in the ointment, 
however, is the fact that this “New 
Christ” gained only an imaginary senti- 
mental triumph. Compared with the 
real divine-human Jesus of history, he is 
only a shadow of modernistic self-con- 
ciousness.*’ Knowing no sufferings, no 
passion, no death, his victory is a sham. 
In accordance with their vagary, 
these men would replace the Crucifix 
on the altar with an image that excludes 
all notion of pain and suffering.® It 
seems our modern “gods” lack even the 
stamina and courage of the old Greek 
divinities, who at least embodied some 
rational ideas. The modernist “Christ” 
is a total impossibility, a complete ab- 
surdity. Thus they “made” the the- 
andri¢c priest on the Cross a mere man 
who died and was heard of no more. 
How naive to think they could get away 
with such an absurd remodeling of the 
central figure of all history—the histori- 
cal God-man. Their appreciation of 
history was hardly less shabby than 
their comprehension of dogma. What 
the sentimentalists lacked in intelligence 
they supplied with monumental brass; 
what they lacked in faith, they sup- 
planted with pseudo-science and the 
superstitions of so-called mass-con- 
sciousness. Psychology without a soul 
can be no worse than theology without 
a God Incarnate, or worship without a 
real sacramental Christ, or a mystical 
Body without a Head. Community of 
priesthood?” obviously ends in a com- 
munity of self-worshippers. 
* Syllabus, No. 20, condemns the teaching 
that revelation is nothing but the conscious- 
ness (acquired by man) of his relation to God. 
* Mediator Dei, 62, 162, 163. 


* Op. cit., 162, 134. 
° Op. cit., 92, 95, 96, 97. 


In a word, they denied the theandric 
priest and discounted the infinite mer- 
its of the Cross. They shunted the 
need of suffering,’ patience and even 
personal holiness.’ The private Mass, 
private exercises of piety, even liturgical 
feast and devotions that did not smack 
of archaic primitiveness, went by the 
board—an unholy simplicity, indeed, a 
gigantic fraud from “Christ” at the 
top to the “Christian” at the bottom— 
a stupendous hoax. It was not Christ 
who failed, but these Pharisees of the 
Synthetic Dispensation. These Christ- 
less “sacramentalists” could never ac- 
tually destroy Christ of the Mass, 
Christ of the sacraments. 

In contrast to these chimeras of the 
modernists, the sacramental priesthood 
of the Mass has its roots in the thean- 
drie priesthood of the Cross. Together 
they live in one, undivided and uncon- 
quered Christ. Verily, Christ died in 
order that by His resurrection and vic- 
tory over death, sin and hell, He might 
abide with us forever in a new form— 
His sacramental being and operation in 
the Mass and sacraments.'* 


HYBRID FUSION OF THEOLOGICAL 
FACTS AND SENTIMENTAL FANCIES 


To these heretics, however, the human 
priest was merely the mouthpiece’ of 
the community. Every one was united 
to Christ by one and numerically the 
same grace’, 

This can be interpreted either as one 
and the same sacrament for all, pre- 


"Op. cit., 62; cf. also Casel, Gedaechtniss 
des Herrn, p. 52: “All understanding of the 
Church derives from the humility of the In- 
carnation and Cross—the source of love. As 
reflected in the Eucharist, this humility is the 
securest basis of pure, unselfish love and the 
best means for man to attain untainted, God- 
given knowledge. 

“Op. cit., 29. 30. 

*M.D. Op. cit., 29, 31, 66-69. 

“Op. cit., 40, 83, 84. 

™ Op. cit., 131, 203. 
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sumably Baptism, or it can even mean 
man’s identification with Christ by one 
and the same grace as the grace of the 
hypostatic union. But this was denied 
to Christ: how then could they hold it 
of man? At any rate, it tended to make 
every man “quasi Christ,” a “quasi 
god.” 

If the doctrine of “objective holiness” 
and the denial of personal holiness was 
taken seriously, it was because they did 
not feel the need of holiness. This un- 
realistic view of sinful man was the 
effect of cultivated pride merged in the 
mass consciousness of the community 
priesthood. From this hybrid fusion of 
theological facts and sentimental fan- 
cies came the contention that the so- 
called ordained priest was merely the 
mouthpiece of society rather than the 
divinely commissioned ambassador of 
Christ. To such, the Mass is not the 
central act of worship, but merely the 
sacrifice culminating in the Grand 
Social Supper of Communion of all 
present, which was considered essential 
te the integrity of the sacrifice. 

The Holy Father, however, repeats 
and re-emphasizes the Catholic teaching 
that even though Sacrifice and Com- 
munion have their social connotations, 
these must flow from the Divine Head 
of all supernatural society, namely 
Christ. Communion is integral, not 
essential, to Sacrifice, that is, the 
Communion of the ordained priest. 
The Communion of the faithful is 
directed to their personal sanctification 
and likewise to the supreme honor due 
to God, but it is in no way integral to 
the Sacrifice as such, otherwise the 
Sacrifice would be in constant danger 
of being nullified by non-communion, 
or the Communion would entail the risk 
of being unworthy for lack of proper 
disposition.@ 





™ Op. cit., 112, 113, 114; see also 96 on true 
social character of the Sacrifice. 
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Social solidarity without Christ for 
its source and foundation took the place 
of true personal holiness that should 
look to Christ as the Way and the 
Truth, as well as the Life. The divine 
celebration of the Eucharist became to 
tyese men mere automatic and so-called 
objective bonds to “Christ” without 
being subjective ties to His holiness. 
The sacraments became, as it were, 
mere sesames and charms, not divine 
and essential means of sanctification. 
In short, they envisioned Christ as the 
Life without Truth and Holiness. No 
wonder the Pope calls their conclusions 
false, insidious and pernicious.** 

True vitalism does not depend merely 
on social-mindedness and _ solidarity, 
but rather on the life-giving power of 
Christ, the Way, the Truth and Life. 
Life in the supernatural order rests on 
the basis of doctrinal truth and moral 
example. To imitate Christ, therefore, 
in the way of obedience, humility, 
patience and self-dedication to others, 
is to invite Christ into the very sanc- 
tuary of our souls. To look upon Chris- 
tian life as a mere sesame or charm or 
objective perfection without reference 
to man’s response, man’s love, man’s 
imitation of the divine goodness, ends 
in mere outward formalism and even- 
tually pharasaism. Without the hu- 
mility of the Incarnation and Cross, 
there is no resurrection from the dead 
and ascension into heaven. Christianity 
can never dispense with even the psy- 
chological push of the Cross, to say 
nothing of its theological fascination 
and its moral pull upward to the divine. 
In the Cross man finds the vertical line 
of God and the horizontal line of man 
meeting in the center. Hence, with St. 
Paul, we must preach Christ Crucified, 
to the Gentiles’ foolishness, to the Jews 
a stumbling block, to the modernists a 


* Op. cit., 30, 31, 35, 37, 163, 165. 
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riddle; but to those who believe, the 
Cross is indeed the power of God to 
strengthen the weakness of man, and 
the wisdom of God to heal man’s wounds 
and to elevate his spirit and make him 
a child of heaven. 


LITURGICAL MODERNISM 


It is interesting to compare the 
“exclusive sacramentalists’ with the 
modernist tenets as summarized in the 
Syllabus. Note the complete disregard 
for the central facts of history and the 
history of dogma. In No. 36: 


“The Resurrection of the Savior is 
not properly a fact of the historical 
order, but a fact of merely the super- 
natural order neither demonstrated 
nor demonstrable, which the Chris- 
tian conscience gradually derived 
from other facts.” (Note the insidi- 
ous distinction!) 

No. 37: “Faith in the Resurrection of 
Christ was in the beginning not so 
much in the fact itself of the Resur- 
rection, but in the immortal life of 
Christ with God.” (Confusion of 
humanity and divinity.) 

No. 38: “The doctrine of the expia- 
tory death of Christ is not evangelical 
but Pauline.” (Spiritual Blindness.) 
No. 40: “The sacraments had their 
origin in the fact that the Apostles 
and their successors, swayed and 
moved by circumstances and events, 
interpreted some idea and intention of 
Christ.” (Misinterpretation derived 
from fear of the Supernatural.) 

No. 41: “The sacraments are merely 
intended to bring before the mind of 
man the ever beneficent presence of 
the Creator.” (Confusion of natural 
and supernatural.) 


No. 45: “Not everything which Paul 
narrates concerning the Eucharist 
(I Cor. xi: 23-25) is to be taken 
historically.” | (Premeditated and 
confirmed skepticism. ) 


No. 58: “Truth is not more immu- 
table than man himself, since it 
evolved with him, in him and 
through him.” (Self-deification.) 


No. 59: “Christ did not teach a 
determinate body of doctrine appli- 
cable to all times and to all men, but 
rather inaugurated a religious move- 
ment adapted or to be adapted for 
different times and places.” (The 
wish is father to the thought.) 

No. 49: “The Christian Supper grad- 
ually assuming the nature of a litur- 
gical action, those who were wont to 
preside at the Supper acquired [sic] 
the sacerdotal character.” (Wish- 
ful opining.) 

No. 61: “No chapter in the Bible has 
the same sense for the critic and for 
the theologian.” (The modernist is 
no critic and, a fortiori, no theolo- 
gian.) 

No. 64: “The progress of science re- 
quires a remodeling of the conceptions 
of Christian doctrine concerning God, 
Creation, Revelation, the Person of 
the Incarnate Word, Redemption.” 


Comparing these unabashed presump- 
tions of omniscience that flatly con- 
tradict divine revelation with the un- 
regenerated tenets of the liturgical 
heretics of our century, it can readily be 
seen that they leaned heavily on 
Modernism, the sum of all historical 
heresies. The “sacramentalism” they 
professed was a formal one, failing to 
penetrate the inward man, because it 
was blind to the supernatural and di- 
vine. In denying the supernatural, it 
substituted a sentimental sublimation 
of the natural and social. They substi- 
tuted a Christ of their own liking and a 
priesthood not of Christ, but of the 
masses. No wonder the Holy Father 
characterized their exclusive and formal 
sacramentalism as obviously false, in- 
sidious and pernicious. It falsified the 
two fundamental ends of man:'® divine 


#8 No. 203 warns against two errors. The first 
error is man’s union with Christ by one and 
numerically the same Grace. This may mean 
there are not seven sacraments but only one. 
It may further mean that man’s confirmation 
in grace is identical with Christ’s confirmation 
in grace, even though these heretics denied 
the hypostatic union. The second error con- 
demned was that the gloried human nature of 
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worship and human sanctification. It pernicious because it deceived sinful 
vas insidious because it paraded under man into the belief that he could dis- 


the banner of sacramentalism; is was pense with personal holiness.!® 

Christ dwelt continuously in the souls of the ® See Mediator Dei, 29, 30, on the false, 
just. This confused the permanence or quasi- _ insidious and pernicious conclusions of the 
permanence of sanctifying grace in the souls heretical exclusivists or exclusive sacramental- 
of the just (as long as they avoid mortal sin) ists. See also M.D., 36-37 on the harmony 
and the temporary Eucharistic Presence of the between the Divine action (of Mass and Sacra- 
glorified humanity (as long as the Sacred ments) and human co-operation or striving to 
Species endures which is from fifteen to thirty adhere to Christ as truth and example par ex- 
minutes). cellence. 





—In a forthcoming H P R issue 


The Catholic Lending Library is strictly along practical lines for our 
readers, a topic in which most priests and religious are interested. There 
} are not many professional librarians among us—certainly the majority of 
us are at best able to discover where to go in a library for a given book. 
There is no doubt, however, but that a real part of the apostolate is the 
Catholie lending library—and the indisputable fact is that it must be a 
good one if it is to show results. 

The author of this series is more than qualified to write authoritatively— 
and he has allowed all dry-as-dust theory to go by the board. He has 
visited most of the leading Catholic lending libraries throughout the country, 
has found where they are weak, where they are strong, and has added many 
concrete, helpful hints from his own experience. His main purpose behind 
his series is to speak directly to the priest in the parish and to give him 
all but physical help in setting up, running and improving an effective 
Catholic lending library. 

Brother Aurelian Thomas, F.S.C., has had over twenty-five years of 
experience as a librarian. Presently Director of Libraries at Manhattan 
College in New York City, he has been President of the Catholic Library 
Association, a member, during the war years, of the Board of Directors of 
the American Book Center and other such organizations. A contributor 
to many professional magazines, Brother Thomas brings experience and 
zeal to a work intended to be of the most practical value to our priests 
and religious readers. 
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Hommes FOR THE Monts 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOSEPH M. KUNCL 





Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Lessons from the Holy Rosary 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Lessons from the Joyful Mysteries. 
(2) Lessons from the Sorrowful Mysteries. 
(3) Lessons from the Glorious Mysteries. 
(4) Conclusion: There is no more effective 
observance of this Marian year than 
renewed devotion to the Rosary. 


One of the notable paintings of the 
Crucifixion depicts St. Dominic kneel- 
ing at the foot of the cross, reverently 
gazing up at his dying Lord. When the 
artist was questioned about the his- 
torical impossibility of St. Dominic’s 
presence on Calvary, he simply ex- 
plained that Dominic daily placed him- 
self at the foot of the cross while he 
meditated upon the Sorrowful Myster- 
ies of the Rosary. 

The Rosary has the same power to- 
day to bring us into intimate contact 
with the drama of our Redemption. 
That is what is meant by “meditating 
upon the mysteries’—putting yourself 
into the picture, seeing Christ present 
before you, hearing His words, allowing 
them to burn into the depths of your 
soul, and rising with the determination 
to follow Christ wherever He may lead. 

The immense power of the Rosary 
lies in its ability to focus our thoughts 
upon basic realities. Pope Leo XIII 
taught that the Rosary is an effective 
remedy for three widespread dangers: 


distaste for a simple life of labor, avoid- 
ance of any type of suffering and disre- 
gard of the hereafter. We are living in 
a society that is built around labor- 
saving gadgets, pain killers and the 
pleasures of to-day. There is a strong 
tendency to minimize work, to shrink 
from discomfort and to forget the fu- 
ture. 

Those who are devoted to the Holy 
Rosary and who daily meditate upon its 
mysteries will not fall into these falla- 
cies. The joyful decades portray the 
humble Mary, the faithful Joseph and 
the obedient Christ Child; the sorrowful 
decades recall the sufferings of Our 
Savior; the glorious mysteries remind 
us of the eternal rewards awaiting those 
who are willing to share the simple life 
of the Holy Family and to bear the 
cross of the Man of Sorrows. 


LESSONS FROM 
THE JOYFUL MYSTERIES 


The mystery of the Annunciation is 
the inspiring mystery of vocation. Just 
as Mary was created in order to become 
the Mother of the Redeemer, so every 
human being is brought into the world 
to fulfill a particular assignment, to ac- 
complish a certain amount of good, 
which, but for him, would remain for- 
ever undone. While we ponder Mary’s 
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ready assent to Gabriel’s message, we 
might well say with St. Paul, “Lord, 
what would thou have me to do?” 

The second of the joyful mysteries is 
an object lesson in charity. Mary inthe 
Visitation is forgetful of self, mindful 
only of the needs of Elizabeth. It is 
quite possible that we have grown into 
a state of spiritual isolation, which 
blinds us to the wants of our neighbor 
and which is satisfied with an imper- 
sonal type of charity performed by do- 
nating to drives. Minding our own 
business ceases to be a virtue when it 
exempts us from a kindly and helpful 
interest in those about us. 

While we kneel near Mary in the 
cave of Bethlehem, we are struck with 
the realization that her mission was 
nothing else than to form Christ within 
herself and to give Him to the world. 
This, too, is our task as lay apostles: to 
form Christ within our hearts by grace, 
then to give Him to those about us by 
word and example. 

When in the fourth joyful mystery 
we accompany Mary to the Temple for 
the Presentation of the Divine Infant, 
we thoughtfully consider the prophecy 
of Simeon, “Thine own soul a sword 
shall pierce.” Her joys on earth were to 
be bittersweet, her life would be tinged 
with sorrow, she too would be obliged 
to take up her cross daily and follow 
after her Son. If this were the destiny 
of Mary Immaculate, how can her sin- 
ful sons and daughters rebel at suffering 
and sorrow? 

The last of the Joyful Mysteries 
brings us again to the Temple and to 
the reunion of the Holy Family after 
three days of searching. The Evangel- 
ist lets the curtain fall on the years of 
Christ’s hidden life with the eloquent 
statement, ‘““He went down to Nazareth, 
and was subject to them.” There can 
be no Christian family life where there 
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is not Christlike obedience on the part 
of the children, and where the parents 
are not conscious of the divine author- 
ity which they exercise. 


LESSONS FROM THE 
SORROWFUL MYSTERIES 


Practical and helpful as are the les- 
sons of the joyful decades, still more 
meaningful are the truths brought 
home to us by the sorrowful mysteries. 
From them we draw strength and in- 
spiration in the trials and misfortunes 
of life; looking upon the Man of Sor- 
rows, we are encouraged to take up our 
cross anew and follow in His footsteps, 
sustained by His example and fortified 
by His grace. 

How many who were tortured by 
mental suffering have not taken heart 
by meditating upon the lonely agony of 
Christ in Gethsemani? Those who are 
racked by physical pain have implored 
Jesus to aid them by the stinging lashes 
which He patiently endured in the bar- 
barous scourging. Those who have had 
to submit to humiliations have remein- 
bered the shame inflicted upon the King 
of Kings who was treated like a fool and 
crowned with thorns as an impostor. 
Contemplation of the Way of the Cross 
in the fourth sorrowful mystery has en- 
abled millions of patients to suffer not 
in stoic silence, but with heroic resigna- 
tion. And having reached the summit 
of Calvary, we hail our dying Lord with 
St. Alphonsus, “Thou didst die for love 
of me; I will die for love of Thee and 
to please Thee. Help me by Thy 
grace.” 

LESSONS FROM THE 

GLORIOUS MYSTERIES 

The particular value of the Glorious 
Mysteries lies in their effective remin- 
der that “We have not here a lasting 
city, but we seek one that is to come.” 
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Leo XIII has aptly remarked that God 
could not send a worse punishment to 
man than to permit him to fritter away 
his entire life seeking passing pleasures, 
unmindful of the only true happiness. 

While the beads of the glorious dec- 
ades slip through our fingers, we con- 
template “things God has prepared for 
them that love Him.” We recall that 
death is not the end of all, but the be- 
ginning of a higher life. While we kneel 
with the Apostles gazing up to heaven 
on the first Ascension Thursday, we 
think of Christ’s parting promise, “I go 
to prepare a place for you.” Our hearts 
are enkindled with the desire of reach- 
ing our heavenly goal and of becoming 
fellow citizens with the saints in the 
blessed company of Mary Immaculate, 
our Queen and our Mother. 

It is only in the perspective of the 
glorious mysteries that our present 


problems shrink to their proper size. 
“Our present light affliction, which is for 
the moment, prepares us for an eternal 
weight of glory that is beyond all meas- 
ure; while we look not at the things that 
are seen, but at the things that are not 
seen. For the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not 
seen are eternal” (II Cor., iv. 17-18). 

There can be no more effective ob- 
servance of the Marian Year than an 
increased love for the Rosary. If every 
day we call upon Mary fifty times for 
help at the hour of our death, what a 
beautiful preparation we are making for 
that solemn moment! We may be sure 
that the Queen of the Most Holy Ros- 
ary will be present at the deathbed of 
one who has invoked her daily while 
telling his beads. Mary will be there 
laden with graces, escorting another 
child to his eternal home. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Apologizing to God 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Confession by any other name. . 

(2) A matter of misplaced emphasis. 

(3) Other sacramental graces. 

(4) Conclusion: As the mercy of God 
transformed Magdalen, Dismas and 
Peter, so can Confession make us 
saints. 


When the brilliant English convert, 
G. K. Chesterton, was asked why he be- 
came a Catholic, his reply was charac- 
teristically direct: “I entered the 
Catholic Church to get rid of my sins.” 
We often hear it said by non-Catholics: 
“T’d be a Catholic tomorrow, if it 
weren’t for Confession.” It will be our 
purpose this morning to point out that 
Confession is supremely natural, that 
it fits human needs as a glove fits the 
hand. 


CONFESSION BY 
ANY OTHER NAME... 


Confession is not limited to Catholics; 
quite the contrary. Most adults have 
“gone to confession” a number of times 
in their life, and in a way that is far 
more embarrassing and difficult than 
any penitent is expected to do. They 
didn’t call it “Confession,” however; 
they called it an apology. 

As long as men make mistakes that 
injure others whose love and friendship 
they value, apologies will be in order. 
This isn’t to say that apologies are easy. 
They’re not. They require the pocket- 
ing of pride, always a painful process. 
But the very humiliation that is in- 
volved in an apology may be one of the 
surest guarantees that the act which 
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caused the apology will not soon be re- 
peated. 

When we analyze an apology, we 
realize the steps that are involved. 
First, I have been guilty of an action 
which has displeased another. Then, 
I am sorry for my deed, sorry enough to 
want to stop. Now I am ready to go to 
the person whom I have offended and 
beg his pardon. He gives me assurance 
of his forgiveness by a firm handshake 
and a word of cordiality. Finally, I’ll 
try to give some tangible evidence of my 
changed attitude by some little token or 
kind act. These steps are so familiar 
that they scarcely need to be spelled 
out, were it not that they apply so aptly 
to the Sacrament of Penance. 

Confession is nothing more than the 
way Christ has commanded that sinful 
men apologize to a merciful God. The 
same five steps that enter into any other 
apology are used in Confession. Their 
technical names are the examination of 
conscience, sincere sorrow, a firm pur- 
pose of amendment, the telling of one’s 
sins to the confessor and the acceptance 
of the penance given in confession. All 
this is shrouded in secrecy, with every 
protection afforded the penitent who is 
free to go to any confessor of his choice, 
secure in the knowledge that the whole 
process of Confession is anonymous, 
with no names asked or mentioned. 

In the twentieth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel we are told how the Risen Lord 
stood in the midst of His disciples and 
greeted them: “Peace be to you! As 
the Father has sent Me, I also send you. 
Receive the Holy Spirit; whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” In these words He, whose 
mission it was to seek and save that 
which was lost, gave His apostles the 
power to hear confessions and to for- 
give sins. His words are crystal clear: 
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“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them.” That this power in- 
cluded the duty of hearing confessions 
is plain from the fact that the apostles 
and their successors in the priesthood of 
Christ had to form a judgment as to 
whether the penitent was worthy of for- 
giveness. This they could do only by 
hearing the penitent’s self-accusation 
and determining the sincerity of his sor- 
row. 


A MATTER OF 
MISPLACED EMPHASIS 


Those who say that Confession is 
difficult may be putting the emphasis 
on the wrong place, by stressing the hu- 
mility demanded of the penitent rather 
than the great mercy of God mani- 
fested in this Sacrament of pardon and 
peace. 

It is no wonder that Christ would re- 
quire us to go to Confession, but it is 
indeed a great marvel that He pardons 
us when we do go. Think back to the 
last time your feelings were hurt by 
some friend. Did forgiveness come 
easily then? Or, after some awkward 
period of deliberation, didn’t you say: 
“Well, I’ll forgive, but I can never for- 
get!” Truly, to forgive is divine; and 
when Our Savior forgives, He also for- 
gets. 

Our Lord went to great lengths to in- 
spire us with confidence in His merciful 
forgiveness. He related the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, who was received with 
joy by his father, despite the protests of 
his brother. He assured us that there is 
more joy in Heaven over one sinner who 
does penance than over ninety-nine just 
who have no need of penance. 

Consoling as is the teaching of Christ 
on divine mercy, still more impressive 
are His actions toward sinners. His 
gentleness and courtesy toward the 
woman taken in adultery, his promise of 
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Paradise to the dying Dismas, his gra- 
cious forgiveness of the repentant Peter, 
all are examples of His boundless 
mercy. And that mercy is daily dis- 
pensed to all who will avail themselves 
of it in the sacred tribunal of Penance. 
To see Confession in its true light, for- 
get about the priest, and focus your at- 
tention on the Good Shepherd who uses 
the confessor as the instrument of His 
loving pardon. 


OTHER SACRAMENTAL GRACES 


In addition to the pardon of sin, there 
are important benefits, the so-called 
sacramental graces which stem from 
Confession. The first of these is a ha- 
tred of sin. Confession enables us to see 
sin as God views it, as the greatest of 
evils. One mortal sin cast Satan into 
Hell. One mortal sin expelled our first 
parents from Paradise. Surely we can- 
not allow serious sin to have a place in 
our life. 

Another sacramental grace is delicacy 
of conscience, whereby we become in- 
creasingly sensitive to the presence of 
venial sin and strive to eliminate lesser 


faults from our character; for we real- 
ize that Christ challenged all men: “Be 
ye perfect, as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect.” 

As our conscience becomes more ac- 
curate, we grow in true self-knowledge, 
so that we judge ourselves as we are be- 
fore God, we recognize our weakness 
and imperfection, and thus cast our- 
selves with childlike trust and complete 
confidence upon His infinite mercy. 

These benefits of confession were em- 
phasized by Pope Pius XII in his ency- 
clical on the Mystical Body: 


“To hasten daily progress along the 
path of virtue, we wish the pious 
practice of frequent Confession to be 
earnestly advocated. By it genuine 
self-knowledge is increased, Chris- 
tian humility grows, bad habits are 
corrected, spiritual neglect and tepid- 
ity are counteracted, the conscience 
is purified, the will strengthened, a 
salutary self-control is attained and 
grace is increased.” 


As the mercy of Christ transformed 
Mary Magdalen, Dismas and Peter, so 
can Confession make us saints. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Strength of the Truthful and the Meek 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Lying. 
(2) “Great peace is with the meek man.” 
(3) Conclusion: Love for God increases in 
proportion with the decrease in in- 
ordinate self-love. 


There is scarcely a more pitiful sight 
than a patient who has lost the power of 
speech as the result of a stroke. He 
lies mute and silent, hour after hour, 
longing to be able once again to express 
his thoughts. If such a patient would 
regain his speech, we could imagine the 
gratitude that would well up in his 


heart to God, and he would vow never 
to abuse this priceless gift. 


LYING 


The malice of lying consists in the 
fact that it is an abuse of the faculty of 
speech which was given to man that he 
might praise his Creator in word and 
song and communicate with his fellow- 
men, sharing with them the thoughts 
that fill his mind. The liar deliberately 
uses speech to conceal thought, rather 
than to reveal it. Lying, then, is inten- 
tional falsification. 
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It is customary to speak of three 
types of lies: jocose, officious and per- 
nicious. Actually a jocose lie is merely 
told in fun, and is so understood; hence 
it is not morally wrong. The more com- 
mon type of lie is that told as an excuse 
or for convenience, and this is termed 
an officious lie. Those who make use of 
officious lies betray their immaturity, 
their lack of sincerity and their inabil- 
ity to face reality. Lying to “cover up” 
our mistakes is childish, and usually 
unsuccessful. One who has become ad- 
dicted to this habit fails to realize that 
he makes a far better impression on 
others and creates confidence in his in- 
tegrity by admitting his faults and ac- 
cepting the consequences of his mis- 
takes. 

The most serious form of lying is de- 
scribed as a pernicious lie, one which is 
told to destroy another’s reputation. A 
liar always commits sin, for he violates 
the very nature of speech. Moreover 
he injures the rights of his neighbors, 
who have a right not to be deceived, 
Lastly he sins against society, which 
cannot function without mutual trust. 


“GREAT PEACE IS WITH THE 

MEEK MAN” 

After warning us to “put away lying,” 
this morning’s Epistle cautions us 
against sins of anger, encouraging us to 
develop the virtue of meekness. This 
quality must be particularly dear to Our 
Blessed Lord who bade His followers: 
“Learn of me, for I am meek and hum- 
ble of heart.” 

Meekness is that virtue which moder- 
ates anger according to right reason, 
and disposes us to deal with others in a 
kindly manner. Why do we become 
angry? Many times anger is simply a 
poor substitute for thought. When we 
meet an obstacle, so often we find it 
easier to “blow up” than to think the 
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problem through to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Another cause of anger is inordi- 
nate self-love. A person who places 
himself in the center of his universe will 
find his imaginary rights frequently 
challenged, and he reacts by anger 
which mirrors his pride. Finally, lack 
of fortitude may give rise to anger in 
an individual who simply tires of bear- 
ing his daily burden. 

St. Paul’s admonition might strike us 
as strange at first blush: “Be angry 
and sin not.” There must be such a 
thing, then, as justifiable anger. Anger 
becomes sinful in two ways: if it be oc- 
casioned by trifles or if it be not kept 
within proper limits. The just anger 
of Christ at the abuses of the money 
changers in the sacred precincts of the 
Temple is an example of anger in its 
proper sphere, when it is used to repel 
evil or to condemn vice. Anger is said 
to be out of its proper bounds if it arises 
too quickly, lasts too long, or is ex- 
pressed too intensely. 

There is an evident connection be- 
tween meekness and humility. The au- 
thor of the Imitation has pointed out, 
“Tt hurteth not if thou hold thyself 
worse than any other, though it be not 
so indeed; but it hurteth much if thou 
prefer thyself before any other, be he 
never so great a sinner. Great peace 
is with the meek man, but in the heart 
of the proud man is always envy and 
indignation.” 


LOVE FOR GOD INCREASES 

AS SELF-LOVE DECREASES 

If we aspire to grow in humility we 
should often acknowledge that we are 
nothing in the sight of God, that we are 
as a drop of water compared to the 
ocean. Of ourselves, we are incapable 
of any good work. “Our sufficiency is 
from God” (II Cor., iii: 5). The hum- 
ble man will neither boast when he is 
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successful, nor become dejected amidst 
difficulties, for he will accept everything 
as coming from the hand of God, both 
blessings and crosses. 

Our supreme model of humility is 
Christ Himself, who stated: “I am in 
your midst as one who serves.” A mov- 
ing example of His humility was the 
washing of the feet of the Apostles on 
Holy Thursday evening. In remem- 
brance of this act of abasement, the 
Popes have taken the title, “The Serv- 
ant of the servants of God.” 

St. Augustine assures us that “If you 
wish to erect an edifice of spirituality, 
set it on the sure foundation of humil- 
ity.”” And the great St. Theresa wrote: 


“The love of God flows just as much 


As that of ebbing self subsides. 

Our hearts, their narrowness is such, 

Bear not the conflict of these rival 

tides.” 

Once we are firmly grounded in hu- 
mility, we will find it supremely natural 
to practice charity toward our fellow 
man, for then we regard ourselves in- 
ferior to others, and we will seek out 
occasions to be of service to them after 
the example of St. Paul who became “all 
things to all men.” 

By practicing the virtues of truthful- 
ness, meekness and humility, we show 
ourselves worthy members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, co-operating harmo- 
niously in the extension of His kingdom 
upon earth. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 


Gratitude for Things That Matter 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Appreciation is full payment to the 
divine Giver. 

(2) It seems easier to be grateful for ma- 
terial blessings. 

(3) Conclusion: In matters which count 
most, eg. the Faith, Holy Com- 
munion, we either take them for 
granted or are slow to see the true 
character of the gift. 


If we spent three minutes each eve- 
ning thanking God for the special bless- 
ings He sent us that day, there would 
be little room in our lives for sadness 
or discontent. God is habitually so 
lavish with His gifts that we take both 
the gifts and the Giver for granted. In- 
gratitude stings the hearts of men, and 
it stings the heart of Christ. He gave 
voice to His disappointment at the un- 
grateful conduct of the nine lepers who 
went their ways, too happy in their cure 
to return thanks to Him who made that 
cure possible. It is not unlikely that 
we, too, have been forgetful of our ob- 


ligations of rendering thanks to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. 


APPRECIATION IS FULL PAYMENT 

TO THE DIVINE DONOR 

For what must we not give thanks? 
St. Paul asks: “What have you that 
you have not received? And if you 
have received, why do you boast, as if 
you had not received them?” Thanks- 
giving makes both for reverence to God 
and for a spirit of generosity with 
others. It would be a lengthy task in- 
deed to enumerate every single reason 
we have to be unendingly grateful to a 
generous God. 

Were we merely to consider the beau- 
ties of the world about us, we should 
have thousands of invocations in our 
litany of gratitude. The “fragrance of 
flowers, the graceful flights of birds, the 
majesty of mountains, the fruitfulness 
of fields, the cool beauty of lakes, the 
loveliness of the heavens—all are God’s 
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gifts to his heedless sons and daughters. 

How often have we thanked God for 
the privilege that is ours of living in a 
land of freedom at a time when mil- 
lions in other countries are enslaved? 
Has a prayer of gratitude passed our 
lips for the benefits of home and family, 
for the treasures of a Catholic educa- 
tion, for the privilege of worshiping God 
whenever we please? 

Our talents and abilities are loans 
from God, for which He will demand a 
full accounting. Surely there is need 
for gratitude for the health that we en- 
joy, for the position we are able to hold, 
for the friends that brighten our path. 
Yet most men ask God for still more, 
with never a thought for the overflow- 
ing generosity that He has shown every 
day of their lives. 


IT SEEMS EASIER TO BE GRATEFUL 
FOR MATERIAL BLESSINGS 


St. Paul exhorts us in this morning’s 
Epistle to “give thanks always for all 
things.” For the mature and thoughtful 
Christian, that means giving thanks for 
the difficulties and trials we experience, 
for the crosses we are called upon to 
bear. It is relatively easy to give 
thanks for the material blessings and 
temporal prosperity; it is quite another 
thing to thank God for giving us our 
Calvary to climb. A little reflection 
should convince us that these crosses 
are truly opportunities to expiate sin 


and to grow in virtue, meriting our 
heartfelt gratitude. 

Have we ever explicitly thanked God 
for the gift of faith, that supreme boon 
which gives direction and meaning and 
purpose to our life? What a magnifi- 
cent grace to know just what God ex- 
pects us to make of our life, to know 
where we are headed, to know the means 
we must employ to arrive safely at our 
eternal destination! That is a grace 
He has given us while withholding it 
from others. Surely there is reason for 
profound gratitude. 

Above all, we are strictly bound to 
acts of gratitude for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. How many times have we re- 
ceived Holy Communion during our 
life? How many graces have not come 
to our soul through the Holy Eucharist? 

A lifetime would be too short to ren- 
der adequate thanks for one Holy Com- 
munion. How then can we express our 
gratitude in terms most pleasing to our 
Eucharistic Lord? By frequently, yes 
daily if possible, taking advantage of 
His invitation, “Take ye and eat. This 
is My Body.” Each Communion will 
make us less unworthy of His sacred 
presence. Each Communion will be a 
deeper act of faith and a more fervent 
act of love. Each Communion will be a 
sincere act of thanksgiving to Him who 
was not content to give us all good 
things until He had given us Himself. 


Feast of Christ the King 


Where the Law is Love 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “Kingdom of justice, love, and peace.” 
(2) Sacrifice of truth in earthly kingdom. 
(3) Compromise is alien to His Kingdom. 
(4) Conclusion: “Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who 
build it.” 
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“Thy Kingdom come!” We were 
young indeed when we first learned 
those words of prayer which we have 
since repeated countless times. To-day 
it will be our task to define as exactly 
as possible just what is meant by the 
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Kingdom of Christ, and to conduct a 
self-examination as to what we have 
done to help or to hinder its advance. 

The Liturgy of to-day’s feast leaves 
no room for doubt as to the qualities of 
the Kingdom we are summoned to help 
establish. We have only to turn in our 
Missals to the Preface of Christ the 
King to discover the magnificent de- 
scription of the Kingdom of God. “A 
kingdom eternal and universal, a king- 
dom of truth and life, a kingdom of holi- 
ness and grace, a kingdom of justice, 
love, and peace.” In these ringing, 
challenging terms Holy Mother Church 
defines the task appointed to all her 
children to do all in their power to make 
Christ’s kingdom the glorious beckon- 
ing reality the God-Man intends it to 
be. 

He who contributes to the extension 
of Christ’s domain over human hearts 
is truly building for the ages. Of old 
the Prophet wrote: “Of His Kingdom 
there shall be no end,” a phrase which 
has found its way into the Ordinary of 
the Mass as part of the Nicene Creed. 

In this kingdom there will be no dis- 
tinction of class or color, for in Christ 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, nor slave 
nor free. No one seeking admittance 
will be asked, “How much do you 
have?” but only, “How much do you 
love?” Barriers of nationality, educa- 
tion or social status lose their meaning 
in the face of the gracious Christ who 
freely welcomes all who seek to ap- 
proach Him, begging citizenship in His 
universal realm. 

Half-truths, slanted truths and out- 
right lies form the stock in trade of in- 
ternational propagandists. In _ bold 
contrast to these stands the Kingdom of 
Christ, founded on divinely revealed 
truth. To all who seek solutions for the 
basie questions of living, the Church of 
Christ proposes clear definite answers, 


answers which are not always easy, but 
answers which are always right. To 
those who feel that an infallible Church 
is too authoritarian, she quietly asks: 
“To how many directions do you ex- 
pect a compass to point?” 

The Kingdom of Christ pulsates with 
vibrant life, the very life of the Trinity 
shared with mankind. “I came,” stated 
Jesus, “that men might have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” Natural life 
reaches a peak of perfection, then in- 
evitably declines, so that every beat of 
the heart is a muffled drum beat to the 
grave. Supernatural life, on the other 
hand, need suffer no such fate; rather, 
it grows in vigor wth the years and, 
indeed, should reach its highest point on 
‘arth at the very moment that natural 
life has faded to a flickering flame. 

Human efforts, however concentrated 
or ingenious, will never advance the 
Kingdom of Christ one inch, for we are 
dealing with a kingdom of grace. “Un- 
less the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain who build it.” It is God’s work, 
and it must be done in God’s way, with 
His sustaining grace, else man’s most 
ambitious attempts will fail. That is 
why His kingdom has never advertised 
for efficiency experts; instead it seeks to 
develop saints. 


THE LAW IS LOVE 


The Kingdom of Christ demands of 
its citizens that they love justice and 
hate iniquity. They must foster a 
scrupulous regard for the rights of every 
man, dealing impartially with all. But 
justice, basic and essential as it is, is 
a cold virtue; it must be warmed at the 
fires of love, if men are to live together 
in harmony and mutual helpfulness. 
Then, and then only, will come peace. 
Not after compromises and treaties, 
but after justice and love. 
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The Redeemer in the ‘‘Dies 


Trae’ 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


W. RETURN to the exposition of 
the text of the Dies Irae. Previous 
articles in this Review (February, 1949, 
December, 1952, June, 1953, April, 
1954) carried our exposition to the end 
of the eighth stanza. We do not step 
aside to consider the question of which 
is the first of the three versions or re- 
dactions that have come down to us. 
Present research has failed to tell us 
which of the three is the original text. 
The shortest is that of the Roman Mis- 
sal; we use that in our exposition. 


PLEA FOR MERCY 


Originally intended for private devo- 
tion as “a sort of quiet meditation on 
the Last Judgment,” the hymn came 
into universal use in the sixteenth cen- 
tury through a rubric of the Roman 


Missal as revised by Pius V. The 
quiet, earnest and solemn character 


of the trochaic verse lends itself to a 
forcible presentation of its sublime sub- 
ject. We recall at this point that the 
first and shorter part of the poem 
(stanzas 1-7) fills the soul with holy 
fear and consternation through its 
graphie description of the end of the 
world and the judgment following. The 
eighth stanza introduces the second 
and longer part designed to portray the 
emotions consequent upon a_ serious 
meditation on the Last Judgment. 
Stanzas seven to seventeen arouse in 
the soul of the individual a pathetic 
plea for pardon. In the two concluding 
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stanzas this plea is expanded to include 
all the faithful departed. The poem 
has the great merit of making the pleas 
for merey appear to proceed from the 
very soul of the deceased person. 
The text of the ninth stanza reads: 


“Recordare, Iesu pve, 
Quod sum causa tuae viae: 
ne me perdas illa die!” 


Father Matthew Britt’s scholarly trans- 
lation does not do justice to the original, 
but there are those who claim that this 
musical poem is altogether untrans- 
latable. Here is the translation; the 
reader may judge for himself: 


“Good Lord, ’twas for my sinful sake, 

That Thou our suffering flesh didst 
take, 

Then do not now my soul forsake.” 


To the close of the eighth stanza the 
emotion of fear predominates. Gihr' 
tells us that fear and hope are the prin- 
cipal emotions aroused by meditation 
on the last things or, in general, by 
meditation on the eternal truths. Here 
at the beginning of the ninth stanza we 
perceive sentiments of hope springing 
forth from the heart of the faithful 
Christian. He has not forgotten the 
forceful presentation of the terrifying 
events of “that day,” but now he passes 
from a contemplation of the “King of 
Majesty” to a vision of the Savior 


1 Dies Irae. By Gihr-Schmit (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1927). 
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actually present upon the earth. 

To the beneficiary of His redemptive 
work the very name of Jesus has a 
sweetness beyond compare. The gen- 
tleness of Jesus is brought into sharp 
focus by the author’s use of the single 
word, pie. The Christian calls to mind 
at once the goodness and kindness of 
Jesus, our Savior. He is inspired to 
call upon Him with childlike confidence 
and tender affection; he dares to re- 
mind Him of His long life of suffering 
from the crib to the cross to save us. 
Remembering His great word, “What is 
there that I should have done for my 
vineyard, and I have not done it?” he 
is encouraged to present himself be- 
fore his Savior as a trophy of His re- 
demption. 

The words of St. Peter come to mind 
at this point: 


‘Trust perfectly in the grace which is 
offered you in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, as children of obedience, not 
fashioned according to the former 
desires of your ignorance, but ac- 
cording to him that hath called you, 
who is holy, be you also in your 
whole conduct holy . . . knowing that 
you were not redeemed with corrup- 
tible things as gold or silver, . . . but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb unspotted and undefiled, 
foreknown indeed before the founda- 
tion of the world, but manifested in 
the last times for you” (I Peter i: 
13-15; 18-20). 


CHRIST WOULD HAVE COME 

FOR ONE SINGLE SOUL 

Meditating on these words, the 
Christian grows in confidence. “This 
particular method of meditation,” 
writes Hundhausen in commenting 
upon the above passage of St. Peter, 
“in which the individual considers him- 
self and his soul as the object of the 
Redemption and refers what was done 
for humanity in a very special sense to 


himself and, as it were, claims it for 
his own personal benefit, is perfectly 
justified by the dogma of divine Provi- 
dence (which embraces not only the 
whole human race, but every individual 
member thereof) , and by its immediate- 
ness is well calculated to move the 
Christian soul powerfully and to fill it 
with most ardent sentiments of love 
and gratitude toward God and Christ. 
At the same time it brings home to the 
soul the heavy responsibility that 
weighs upon it if it fails to make the 
right use of the proffered grace and 
makes itself utterly unworthy of that 
grace. We consequently find this 
method of meditation used quite often 
and in various forms by the Fathers of 
the Church and the saints, by Christian 
pulpit orators and ascetical writers.” 
Blessed Henry Suso reminds us that 
the love of the Savior neither decreases 
in the individual nor increases in the 
multitude; He is with the individual 
alone at all times, and so deeply con- 
cerned about doing all things for Him 
as if there were nothing else in the 
world for Him to do. The redeemed 
sinner exclaims in joyful gratitude with 
St. Paul: “And I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me. And that I live 
now in the flesh, I live in the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and de- 
livered Himself for me” (Gal. ii: 20). 
Addressing St. Paul, St. Chrysostom 
writes: 
“QO Paul, what are you doing? You 
claim for yourself what belongs to 
all, and call the salvation of the 
whole world your own property. For 
he does not say, ‘who hath loved us,’ 
but ‘who hath loved me.’ And yet 
the Evangelist writes: ‘God so loved 
the world’ (John iii: 16), and you 
yourself say: ‘He spared not even 
his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all’ (Rom. viii: 32). What 
does Paul mean? He beholds the 
hopeless condition of mankind and 
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the incomprehensible solicitude of 
Christ; he sees the evils from which 
He has delivered us and the graces 
He has showered upon us, and, all 
aglow with the fire of divine love, 
he bursts forth in these words. 
Moreover, He wishes to show that 
each and every one of us is indebted 
to Christ in the same way as if He 
had come for him alone. As a 
matter of fact, Christ would not have 
hesitated to accomplish the loving 
work or redemption for even one 
single soul, for He loves every human 
being with infinite love even as He 
loves the whole world.” 


PROPER UNDERSTANDING OF VIA 


We must understand the word via in 
the verse, Quod sum causa tuae viae. 
Gihr-Schmit speak of interpreting it 
in its theological sense. If we interpret 
via (way, pilgrimage, curriculum) in 
this restricted sense, “it signifies the 
life of servitude which began at the 
moment of Christ’s conception and con- 
tinued until it reached its climax on 
Calvary, that is, found its profoundest 
depth and consummation on the Cross.” 
In a somewhat wider sense, referred to 
Christ’s whole life on earth, it includes 
His burial, His Resurrection and His 
Ascension. Our author applies to the 
Savior the words of the Psalmist: 


“He, as a bridegroom coming out 
of his bride chamber, hath rejoiced 
as a giant to run the way; his going 
out is from the end of heaven, and 
his circuit even to the end thereof; 
and there is no one that can hide 
himself from his heat” (Ps. xviii: 6— 
7). 

Coming forth from the undefiled womb 
of the Royal Virgin, as from a bridal 
chamber in which he had wedded our 
human nature, the God-man, though 
but an infant, was nevertheless a true 
hero, eager and strong, rejoicing “to 
run the way,” to begin and to end His 
triumphal march. His _ Incarnation 
brought Him forth from the Father in 
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heaven; His death returns Him to the 
Father (John xvi: 28). 


“Like a triumphant warrior he blazed 
a trail of victory and of grace that 
began in the heavens above and led 
to the depths of the grave, and from 
there back again to ‘the end of 
heaven.’ ” 


The Christian, meditating on the 
way of Christ, realizes that he is the 
cause of it. He is at the same time 
the beneficiary of the veritable flood of 
labor, humiliation and suffering that 
was the portion of the God-man during 
His heroic life upon earth. The depth 
of His humiliation is best understood 
from the description of St. Paul: 


“Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: But emptied himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men, and in habit 
found as a man. He humbled him- 
self, becoming obedient unto death, 
even to the death of the cross” (Phi- 
lippians ii: 6-8). 
How unsearchable are the ways of God! 
Jesus unites in Himself the weaknesses 
and frailties of human nature with 
the beatific vision of God, which His 
soul enjoyed from the beginning. He 
made Himself a pilgrim upon earth 
(viator). The redemptive value of 
His entire life and work became a 
source of merit and satisfaction for 
the whole world, “a propitiation for the 
sins of the people” (Hebrews ii: 17). 
The Psalmist assures -us that with the 
Lord there is mercy, and with Him 
plentiful redemption, and Saint Paul 
adds that He obtained eternal redemp- 
tion “by his own blood” (Hebrews ix: 
12). The New Testament footnote ex- 
plains that by that one sacrifice of His 
blood once offered on the cross, Christ 
our Lord paid and exhibited, once and 
for all, the general price and ransom of 
all mankind. Since Christ has paid 
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this price and ransom, we may confi- 
dently call upon Him to save us. 


HIS PUBLIC LIFE, PASSION 
AND DEATH 


This call is made in the final verse of 
the stanza, Ne me perdas illa die! 
That day, the day of judgment, is “the 
day of judgment and perdition of the 
ungodly men” (II Peter iii: 7). The 
Judge will condemn the wicked to eter- 
nal punishment in hell. God did not 
will that His creatures become the vic- 
tims of destruction. He sent His son into 
the world, not to condemn the world, 
“but that the world may be saved by 
Him” (John iii: 7). Christ says of 
Himself, “The Son of man came not to 
destroy souls but to save” (Luke ix: 
56). Gihr-Schmit point out the dis- 
tinction between Salva me and Ne me 
perdas. The Savior “desires and effects 
the salvation of men, but not their 
destruction ; it is only on the supposition 
of grievous sin, which God simply per- 
mits, that He may be said to will 
eternal damnation as a necessary con- 
sequence of, and punishment for, sin, 
and He gives judicial expression to His 
will to punish sin by ‘destroying both 
body and soul in hell’ (Matt. x: 28).” 

The idea of a journey is again sug- 
gested in the tenth stanza. We are 
to understand that the life of Christ 
upon earth bore the character of a real 
journey which our authors refer to 
as “truly a wandering in a strange 
land, a continued pilgrimage to His 
This tenth 
brings into prominence two significant 


heavenly home.” stanza 
stages of this journey, namely, Christ’s 
publie life and His bitter Passion and 
death. 


“Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemistt crucem passus: 
Tantus labor non sit casus!” 


The Britt English version brings out 
the two stages of the Savior’s journey 
that we have mentioned. The text 
reads: 


“In weariness Thy sheep was sought; 
Upon the Cross His life was bought; 
Alas, if all in vain were wrought.” 


The solicitude of Christ for His stray- 
ing sheep makes a strong impression 
on the individual Christian. The 
Christian knows that he must meet 
Christ in all His majesty as the judge 
of the world. Here he sees the Savior 
fatigued and weary from the labor of 
seeking out sinners, for it is His mis- 
sion to seek out and to save lost souls. 

Gihr-Schmit give the incident of the 
Samaritan woman at the well as re- 
vealing the nature and purpose of all 
His public life. Jesus traveled always 
on foot and was often exhausted from 
hunger and thirst. St. John tells us 
that He arrived on one occasion in the 
neighborhood of Sichem, wearied with 
the journey, and sat on Jacob’s well. 
There came a woman of Samaria to 
draw water. The ensuing conversation 
makes clear the purpose of Jesus. He 
came to seek a soul that was lost, a 
soul whom He wished to save. The 
Samaritan woman is typical of every 
sinner who is in need of redemption. 
Every soul may rest confident that 
Jesus desires its salvation. For every 
soul Jesus has done more than merely 
suffer from hungar and thirst and 
weariness of body; He has given His 
life for it. 


IN SEARCH OF THE LOST SHEEP 


The parable of the Good Shepherd 
gives us another example of Christ’s 
solicitude in seeking the sheep “which 
has gone astray,” the sheep for which 
He “rejoices more than for the ninety- 
nine that went not astray.” The 
strayed sheep is the poor, fallen human 
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race, or it is the sinful soul that has 
turned its back upon God. Christ says 
of Himself that He is the Good 
Shepherd. ‘“He came into the world,” 
in the words of Gihr-Schmit, “to spend 
Himself in seeking out the poor lost 
sheep on the rough and thorny desert 
wastes of life, and lead, nay, carry them 
back to the green pastures and the pro- 
tecting fold. His quiet, hidden life, and 
even more so His public life, His unre- 
mitting toil in teaching and working 
miracles, and finally His sufferings and 
death—all these were naught else but a 
seeking after the lost sheep.” 

This search Christ continues through 
all the ages, pursuing every soul gently, 
forgivingly, insistently. The weariness 
of the search does not blight His re- 
joicing over those who are saved. Only 
the Judgment will bring Him the fullest 
measure of joy, for then He will gather 
all His sheep into the house of His 
heavenly Father, and there shall be 
for all eternity one fold and one shep- 
herd. Happy is the sinner who real- 
izes before it is too late that he belongs 
to the sheepfold of Christ, and resolves 
to cease wandering as a lost sheep in 
the desert of sin and misery. 

Christ was obedient even unto the 
death of the cross. He gave His life 
for His lost sheep. They are redeemed 
by “the blood of His cross.” The 
Christian must not forget that Christ’s 
whole life was a cross and 2 martyrdom 
offered for his salvation. The greatest 
appeal to the sympathetic soul is found 
in the way of the cross, the way of 
suffering that led from the hall of 
Pilate to the hill of Calvary and the 
grace. The cross has become the sym- 
bol of the Christian. The imitation of 
Christ consists in accepting and carry- 
ing the cross, the sign and the symbol 
of sorrow and suffering. Masters of 
the spiritual life recommend the royal 
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road of the cross as the only way that 
will lead the earthly pilgrim infallibly 
to his goal. Christ teaches His dis- 
ciples that they must walk the way of 
suffering, that they must suffer together 
with Him. 

The author of the Imitation? is elo- 
quent in commending the royal road of 
the holy cross. 


“All the servants of the cross who in 
their lifetime have conformed them- 
selves to Him that was crucified, 
shall come to Christ their Judge with 
great confidence.... Take up, there- 
fore, thy cross, and follow Jesus, and 
thou shalt go into life everlasting. 
He is gone before thee, carrying His 
cross, and He died for thee upon the 
cross, that thou mayst also bear thy 
cross, and love to die on the cross. . . 

There is no other way to life and to 
true interior peace, but the way of 
the holy Cross, and of daily mortifi- 
cation. Go where thou wilt, seek 
what thou wilt, and thou shalt not 
find a higher place above, nor a safer 
way below, than the way of the 
holy Cross.... If, indeed, there had 
been anything better, and more bene- 
ficial to man’s salvation, than suffer- 
ing, Christ certainly would have 
showed it by word and example. For 
He manifestly exhorts both His dis- 
ciples that followed Him, and all that 
desire to follow Him, to bear the 
cross, saying: ‘If any one will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow Me.’” 


REMISSION OF SINS IS A GIFT 


The tenth stanza closes with a peti- 
tion that the work of the Redeemer 
may not be in vain. If the soui of 
the petitioner be not saved, the blood 
of Christ was shed in vain for him. 
Jesus has done everything which He 
can do to complete the work of redemp- 
tion; man must do the little that is re- 


*The Following of Christ. By Thomas a 
Kempis (Wildermann, New York, 1919), II, 
12. 
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quired of him. In the words of St. 
Augustine, the Divine Redeemer will 
not save us without our co-operation. 
The prayer implicit in the third verse 
of the stanza connotes a resolve on the 
part of the petitioner to do his part, to 
co-operate zealously with the design 
of the Redeemer in his regard. 

The eleventh stanza brings out 
sharply the fact that the sins of the 
individual must be remitted now, 
while “the time of God’s good pleasure”’ 
(tempus beneplaciti; Ps Ixviii: 14) and 
“the time of mercy” (tempus miserendi; 
Ps. ci: 14) lasts. Here is the text of 
the stanza: 


“Tuste tudex ultionis, 

Donum fac remissionis 

Ante diem rationis.” 

The Britt English translation does not 
bring out the fact that the remission 
of sins is a donum, a gift. The remis- 
sion of sins is a free gift of God; we can 
never merit it in the strict sense. The 
repenting sinner has no legal claim to 
the remission of his sins. We find the 
Church in her liturgy speaking of “the 
gift of pardon.” The accepted English 
translation of the stanza, “Just Judge 
of vengeance, grant me the gift of 
pardon before the day of accounting 
dawns,” notes the pardon’s nature of 
a gift. It is a gift for which we must 
always pray. 

It is our Divine Redeemer who pro- 
fesses and exercises the right to pardon 
and the power to forgive sins. The 
merits of His atonement not only satis- 
fied for the sins of men, but merited 
for Him the power and the right to 
apply the grace of salvation to the 
individual soul by means of the for- 
giveness of sin. This power, essen- 
tially divine, is commonly exercised 
through the priest in the Sacrament of 
Penance. Its exercise is limited to this 
world, to the days of our earthly pro- 


bation. It is only during this latter 
period, “the time of visitation” of which 
St. Luke speaks, that he pardons our 
sins and remits their punishment. When 
the day of accounting is come, the dies 
rations of the hymn, Christ becomes 
the just judge who will leave no good 
deed unrewarded and no sin unpun- 
ished. Of the Divine Judge “who, with- 
out respect of persons, judgeth accord- 
ing to everyone’s work” (I Peter 1: 17), 
we may expect only inexorable, im- 
partial justice. 
THE GREATER THE GRACES 


BESTOWED, THE STRICTER THE 
JUDGMENT 


The holy writer draws for all Chris- 
tians a salutary lesson from this pre- 
dicament of the Christian soul about to 
face the just judge: “Woe unto us in 
that dread hour, when we shall have to 
render an account of every idle word, 
of every wasted.moment, of every neg- 
lected good deed, and when all the 
idle words we have ever thought, 
spoken, or written, in secret or in pub- 
lic, will be made manifest before God 
and the whole world and will be under- 
stood by all.” God is the author of 
every best and perfect gift, and in His 
generosity He pours out upon His chil- 
dren temporal and spiritual gifts in 
great variety. But the day comes when 
you, as a steward of God’s gifts, must 
render a detailed account of your use 
or misuse of these God-given talents 
and goods of your co-operation with the 
grace of God. “Every one of us shall 
render account to God for himself” 
(Rom. xiv: 12). The greater the 
graces bestowed, the stricter will be the 
judgment. Christ in His goodness has 
made known to us much about the 
universal judgment that we may antici- 
pate it and prepare ourselves. His 
Beatitudes are a safe guide to us in 
leading a Christian life. 
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Unsatisfied ““Squawk”’ 


EDIToR: 

The remarks of Mr. Higginson in 
your August issue on the subject of 
hymns were most restrained and ur- 
ban, unlike the apodictic and sarcastic 
statements one sometimes meets with 
in a discussion of this subject. 

But my specific questions (cf. H P R, 
February, 1954) remain mostly un- 
answered. Why were the “novena 
hymns” blacklisted by the Society of 
St. Gregory in 1947? True, the mem- 
bers of the White List Committee are 
“church musicians who have given 
years to the study and practice of 
church music,” etc. But this is ap- 
proaching the apodictic again. Just 
what is wrong with those hymns? 

Quoted reference to “something 
warm and sticky inside people that is 
released by the familiar hymns . 
akin to the feelings of a mother finger- 
ing some souvenir of the dear dead 
past . .” is the same old sarcasm. 
Everything that has to do with senti- 
ment is not of necessity “warm and 
sticky”; the feelings of a mother finger- 
ing a souvenir are not of necessity 
maudlin; and the implication that all 
presently popular hymns are relics of 
the “dear dead past” is a petitio prin- 
cipw. Why should they be considered 
dead? 

Concerning the Crowning Hymn, the 
argument is quoted that there are “too 
many swooping-making (sic) inter- 
vals.” Just what is a “swooping-mak- 
ing interval?” One which makes a big 
swoop, presumably; that is, one which 
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bridges a number of intervening notes. 
The biggest “swoop” in the hymn is 
from the note of the “est” in “fairest”’ 
of the first phrase to the note of “bring” 
in the second phrase (B flat major—B 
flat to D)—four intervening notes. 
And this is the only such wide interval 
in the hymn. But . . . there is pre- 
cisely such an interval in hymns that 
are presumably unobjectionable; thus, 
in 66 (St. Gregory Hymnal), “Sacred 
Heart! in Accents Burning”; 74, “Ave 
Maria! O Maiden, O Mother”; 127, 
“Dear Little One! How Sweet Thou 
Art,” ete. And consider some things in 
Gregorian Chant. Talk about swoops! 
A whole octave in the solemn Ite Missa 
Est (secundum communiorem usum) ; 
ditto in the Gloria of the Mass of the 
Angels; and everything in between, 
from seconds to sixths. 

As for the range of the Crowning 
Hymn (octave plus a second), you can 
find that range equaled or exceeded all 
over the Gregorian map. And I have 
heard children sing this hymn without 
either growling, grumbling, screeching 
or reaching. 

The point about waltzes was not 
mine; it was made by the editor of the 
Catholic Choirmaster. In reference to 
“Mother Dear O Pray for Me,” a cor- 
respondent had written, “Except for 
the timing of the piece, I see nothing 

To which the 
Editor of the above-mentioned maga- 
zine answered, ““‘When you've said that, 
It’s a waltz, 
Very 


wrong with it im se.” 


you’ve said everything. 


and can’t be anything else.” 
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well, reasoned I. What is the timing 
that makes music a waltz? Triple 
time, of course. So I proceeded to list 
a number (not “several,” as Mr. Hig- 
ginson would have it, but sixteen! of 
the hymns from the St. Gregory Hym- 
nal in */, time. It was not I who said 
that everything in triple time is a waltz; 
rather, when the correspondent stated 
that the only possible objection he was 
able to find to the hymn was its timing, 
the Editor replied: “But that’s just it: 
you’ve said everything. The timing is 
objectionable: it’s a waltz!” 

And what precisely is a “saccharine 
chromatic?” I don’t find it in the 
musical dictionary. As for “chromatic 
progressions,” “as sung by ye olde male 
quartette” (slight sarcasm again), sub- 
stitute a choir for ye old quartette and 
where are we? Or putting that another 
way, is it the music itself or the method 
of presentation that makes a hymn ob- 
jectionable? Or, coming back to my 
original queries, is it perhaps the words, 
or the timing, or the tempo, or what? 

But let me conclude with the intro- 
duction to my original article. “These 
observations are intended to give food 
for thought, not to undermine authority 
or to ridicule sacred things.” 

(Very Rev.) Epwarp 8. SCHWEGLER 
Grand Island, N, Y. 
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To an Anglican Reader 


Epitor: 

May I recommend that a correction 
of one of my articles in the series en- 
titled “Infallible Fallacies—A Reply” 
be published at your earliest oppor- 
tunity. The error was detected by the 
Reverend Hugh Scott-Charles, chaplain 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral (Anglican), 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on page 709 of 
the May issue. I had written “that 
from 1552 to the present day (with the 
exception of the Marian interlude) the 
Anglican Church has been compelled 
to use” the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Ordinal, and this by parliamen- 
tary legislation, 7.e., the Act of Uni- 
formity. 


Mr. Scott-Charles pointed out that 
not only during the reign of Queen 
Mary (1553-1558) was it unlawful to 
use these devotional manuals, but that 
it was again illegal to use them during 
the period of the Commonwealth 
(1649-1660). More precisely, it was 
forbidden by law to use the Prayer 
Book and Ordinal from 1645 to 1661. 
To use the Book of Common Prayer in 
any “public place of worship, or in any 
private place or family within the 
kingdom,” was punishable by a fine 
for the first offence, a larger fine for a 
second offence, a year’s imprisonment 
without bail for a third offence. 


A Directory of worship was substi- 
tuted for the Prayer Book, and fines 
were levied upon ministers who re- 
fused to use it. Upon the restoration of 
the Stuarts (1660) the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and Ordinal were legalized 
again by Charles II’s Act of Uni- 
formity. 

Pau. R. Rust, O.M.1. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Questions Answerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Silk For Vestments 


Question: Can you tell me if rayon, 
acetate and other synthetic fiber sub- 
stitutes for silk are acceptable for use 
in vestments? We have several sets 
in need of repair, and the members of 
the Altar Society are eager to under- 
take the work. They favor the use of 
these synthetic materials, which they 
used in repairing one set before I came 
to the parish. May I use the set al- 
ready done in this way, and is it lawful 
to make use of the above materials for 
future repairs? 

SARTOR 

Answer: Father O’Connell declares 
that the rubrics do not precisely fix the 
material for the sacred vestments, but 
that tradition and the exclusion of cer- 
tain fabrics by decisions of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, have determined 
that the material is to be silk.1. One 
such decision, for example, condemned 
the use of vestments made of linen or 
pereale, on the grounds that the ru- 
bries and the “usage of all the churches” 
do not permit such vestments.” 

Father O’Connell says also that it is 
permitted to use fabrics that are of 
silk at least externally and in greater 
part (e.g., satin, silk poplin, silk vel- 
vet). He cites in this connection two 
decrees of the same Sacred Congrega- 
tion.? The first of these decrees per- 
mitted such use attenta Ecclesiarum 
paupertate. 


+The Celebration of Mass (Bruce, Mil- 
waukee), p. 259. 

*D.A. 2769, ad V. 

°D.A. 3543; D.A. 3796. 


For vestments made of silk, it would 
seem permissible to make minor repairs 
with some other suitable material. On 
the other hand, it would not be right 
to make such extensive additions or 
modifications that eventually a notable 
portion of the vestment becomes some- 
thing other than silk. One of the de- 
crees just cited, * allowing a mixture 
of another material, also cautions that 
there should not be any change in the 
texture of the vestments by the addi- 
tion of new materials. Seemingly the 
Sacred Congregation feared that its 
response might lead to fraudulent sub- 
stitution of other fabrics on the plea of 
making repairs. Nevertheless, to make 
some slight additions to a silk vestment 
from another kind of material, when 
making repairs, would seem to be per- 
missible. 

All of the above applies only to the 
main body of the vestment, not to the 
fabrics that are used only for ornamen- 
tation, for which silk is not required. 

Father O’Connell states that no offi- 
cial decision has been given about ar- 
tificial silk. According to him, “Some 
authors say that it is at least tolerated.” 
One should not take a statement of 
this kind as justification for the making 
of vestments from rayon, nylon, ace- 
tate, ete. The day may well come 
when the Holy See will authorize the 
Ordinaries to permit such use. Not too 
long ago the employment of an electric 
organ in church was frowned upon. In 
recent years the Holy See has ruled 


~*D.A. 3796. 
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that the Ordinary can permit its use, 
where he thinks it advisable. 

The use of synthetic materials, in 
the manner proposed by Sartor, ap- 
pears to be permissible. They are 
being used only for repairs, which pre- 
sumably are minor in nature. They 
are not being used for new vestments. 
If the women of the Altar Society, 
volunteering their services, are quite 
insistent on using the material to an 
extent that the priest thinks is exces- 
sive, he may have sufficient reason to 
withhold his objections and to tolerate 
what he could prevent only with great 
inconvenience. 


Ablutions before Evening Mass 


Question: If a priest takes wine as 
part of the second ablution at a morn- 
ing Mass, may he say the evening 
Mass, according to the new regulations 
for the Eucharistic fast? I have heard 
two priests say that he would not be 
allowed to say the evening Mass in 
these circumstances. 

READER 


Answer: The Instruction of Holy 
Office which accompanied the Apos- 
tolic Constitution Christus Dominus 
states that “all priests who are going 
to say two or three Masses may, in the 
previous Masses, take the two ablu- 
tions prescribed by the rubrics of the 
Missal, but using only water, which, 
according to the new principle, does 
not break the fast.”® As we know, on 
Christmas and on All Souls’ Day, if a 
priest says his Masses without any -in- 
termission between them, he is to fol- 
low the old regulations and is not to 
take even water. 

Apart from the exception for the 
priest who inadvertently takes wine at 


* Instruction, Holy Office, January 6, 1953; 
Acta Apost. Sedis, XXXXV, p. 48. 
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the ablutions, the Instruction indicates 
no other. Do the regulations for the 
evening Mass offer reason for making 
an exception to the general rule with 
regard to the ablutions at the first or 
second Mass? Wine is mentioned in 
this section of the new regulations, but 
only to say that it is permitted inter 
refectionem to take the customary 
beverages (¢.g., wine, beer) with due 
moderation. The refectio here spoken 
of is the meal that is allowed up to 
three hours before Mass or Commun- 
ion. The Instruction then goes on to 
say: “So far as the beverages are con- 
cerned, which it is permitted to take 
before or after the aforesaid meal, up 
to an hour before Mass or Communion, 
every kind of alcoholic drink is ex- 
cluded (excluditur omne alcoholicorum 
genus) .® 

Here we find no basis for allowing 
the celebrant to take wine at the ablu- 
tions of his first or second morning 
Mass, which are certainly being offered 
before the meal that he is allowed to 
eat in anticipation of the evening Mass. 
The celebrant who will also have an 
evening Mass is one of that group of 
priests “who are going to offer Mass 
two or three times on the same day.” 
Therefore, according to the Instruction 
of the Holy Office, he is allowed to take 
only water at the ablutions. The pro- 
visions for the evening Mass do not 
relax this rule. Instead, they confirm 
it, by making a clear and specific ex- 
ception for certain milder alcoholic 
drinks during a meal, and by then re- 
jecting the taking of any kind of alco- 
holic beverage at any time before or 
after the meal. The wine at the ablu- 
tions falls under the prohibition of 
omne alcoholicorum genus. 

Of course, the exception made for the 
priest who takes the wine inadvert- 


* Op. cit., p. 50. 
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ently would apply if he had an evening 
Mass on the same day. Even if the 
celebrant knowingly took wine in the 
morning, not expecting to have an 
evening Mass, I believe that one can 
reasonably consider him as _ having 
taken the wine inadvertenter, not ad- 
verting to or not knowing of the need 
for him to say another Mass later in 
the day.? However, one may not 
knowingly take wine at the ablutions 
of an earlier Mass when he expects to 
have an evening Mass, any more than 
he could lawfully take wine at the first 
of his two Masses on Sunday morning. 
The time at which the second or third 
Mass is said does not change the legis- 
lation concerning wine at the ablutions. 


Comments during Epistle 
and Gospel 


Question: Is it permissible to inter- 
polate comments in the reading of the 
epistle and gospel in English at the 
Sunday Mass? By this I mean com- 
ment on such things as the time and 
locale of the passage’s composition, the 
meaning of unclear phrases, and the 
beginning and end of quotations from 
the Old Testament embodied in the 
pericope? 

QUAERENS NON QUERENS 


Answer: Probably this question can 
be substantially answered by a perti- 
nent quotation from a document issued 
several years ago by the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. 


“The translation of biblical pas- 
sages into the vernacular, which 
priests celebrating Mass may per- 
haps wish to read to the people ac- 
cording to custom and convenience 
after reading the liturgical text itself, 
must, according to the reply of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission, be 
conformed to the Latin, that is, the 
liturgical text, with full liberty, how- 


*Cfr. Canon 2202, §3. 
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ever, of appropriately explaining the 
said translation, if desired, by means 
of the original text or of some other 
clearer translation.” ® 


Although it is not forbidden to in- 
sert a word of explanation here and 
there during the reading of the Sunday 
epistle and gospel, the effort should be 
made to avoid interruption of the 
actual text, so far as possible. A brief 
explanation at the beginning will usu- 
ally be more satisfactory, if one wishes 
to give it. Stopping the reading to 
speak of the time and place of compo- 
sition, or the like, could serve to con- 
fuse the congregation. Repeating an 
unclear phrase in other words is not 
forbidden. However, we should be on 
guard against unnecessary and con- 
fusing interruption of the actual text, 
keeping in mind that the procedure of 
explaining the Sunday epistle and gos- 
pel should not become that of the class- 
room. 


Amount of Water in Chalice 


Question: Why are the theologians 
so strict about the amount of water 
that is to be put into the chalice at 
the Offeratory, specifying one-third, 
one-fifth, or one-eighth part? Is is 
because they wish to safeguard the 
validity of the matter for consecration? 
If this be so, must we take the strict 
opinion, that which permits only one- 
eighth part of water? <A friend of 
mine does not agree with this, saying 
that it is permitted to have as much as 
49% of water. 

LECTOR 

Answer: In the answering of these 
questions, we must first make a dis- 
tinction, already suggested in the ques- 
tions. The reason for the theologians’ 
specifying certain norms or percentages 
is not. solely the safeguarding of valid- 
ity, although this is of prime impor- 
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tance. In other words, we have here 
what is primarily a question of law- 
fulness rather than of validity. It is 
a matter of precept that only a very 
small amount of water be added to the 
wine at the Offertory. However, if 
too large an amount of water be put in, 
the wine becomes so weakened as no 
longer to constitute valid matter for 
consecration. For example, it is ob- 
vious that we would not have valid 
matter if there were in the chalice nine 
parts of water to one of wine. On the 
other hand, if there were one of water 
to nine parts of wine, the matter would 
remain valid. 

Where are we to draw the line? 
Canon 814 states clearly that there is 
to be mixed with the wine only a very 
small amount of water (modicissima 
aqua). lIorio writes of this prescrip- 
tion that some would permit one- 
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eighth or one-fifth part of water to be 
added, and he refers to Busenbaum 
as allowing even one-third. Iorio says 
that this last may not be admitted in 
practice, although he adds that the 
wine would remain valid matter.® 

It seems that most of the theologians 
do not question validity, if as much as 
one-third of water be added. However, 
I am sure that they would all reject the 
opinion that as much as 49% of water 
could lawfully be added. None of those 
consulted so much as hints that it 
would be lawful to go beyond the one- 
third norm, which we have seen does 
not meet with general approval as 
an interpretation of Canon 814. I do 
not think that there can be any ques- 
tion that using as much as 49% of 
water in the chalice would be gravely 
sinful. 

Should such a consecration be judged 
also invalid? The authors do not take 
time to discuss the percentage of water 
that they would consider necessary to 
cause invalid matter. They are con- 
cerned only with what the priest must 
do to comply with the modicissima 
aqua of Canon 814. Nevertheless, 
adding 49% of water, if we presume 
that it could be so accurately measured, 
would, in the writer’s opinion, render 
the matter of the Sacrament certainly 
invalid, in addition to making it gravely 
illicit. 

Iorio states a safe norm to follow in 
practice. It is advisable, he says, not 
to exceed eight or ten drops of water. 
Let it be remembered here that only 
one drop is absolutely required. How- 
ever, some water must go into the wine, 
and the celebrant should take care 
that he does not allow the water merely 
to touch the side of the cup, after which 
it is wiped off by the purificator. Un- 
less the amount of wine in the chalice 


*Theologia Moralis, Vol. III, n. 106. 
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be extremely small, the placing of a 
few drops, or even of one drop of water 
in it will comply with the requirements 
of the rubrics, and will run no risk of 
affecting validity. 

It is a general rule that one must 
follow the tutior pars, and that he may 
not use probabilism when the validity 
of a Sacrament is at stake. Further- 
more, it is never lawful to use doubt- 
fully valid matter for consecration. 
However, it does not follow from this 
that one must adhere to the opinion of 
those who say that it is permitted to 
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add only one-eighth part of water at 
the Offertory. These authors are con- 
cerned only with what is lawful, ac- 
cording to the rubrics. They do not 
say that one-fifth would make the con- 
secration invalid. When we get up to 
one-third of water and, still more, up 
to 49% of water, we are getting into 
proportions that may affect validity. 
But the celebrant need have no fear 
on this score if he conscientiously, but 
without scrupulosity, endeavors to 
follow the modicissima aqua of the 
Code. 
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THe New TesTaMENT. By James A. 
Kleist, $.J., and Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee), 
688 pp. $5.00. 

This is a posthumous work, as the 
two distinguished authors have both 
been dead for several years. The work 
was, however, completed and awaiting 
publication when the authors passed 
away. Now we are glad to have it 
available in published form. It makes 
a very attractive volume—well bound, 
beautifully printed, nicely  para- 
graphed, with attractive and appro- 
priate headings, brief introductions to 
the different books of the New Testa- 
ment, illuminating explanatory foot- 
notes when necessary, several fine maps 
all adding up to a large book which is 
delightful to see and to read. The 
translation is from the original Greek. 

Father Kleist was well known as a 
classic scholar, especially in Latin and 
Greek, and he has here translated the 
four Gospels and written the introduc- 
tions to them and the notes for them; 
Father Lilly, equally noted as a bib- 
lical authority, has done the work on 
the rest of the twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament. 

The aim of the authors was to render 
the original meaning of the writers of 
the New Testament in language which 
is at once accurate and easily under- 
stood by American English readers of 
today. A very brief examination of 
the result of their efforts seems to as- 
sure a reader that their purpose has 
been substantially attained; for, on the 
whole, it is a pleasure to read this book 
in any and all its parts. It reads more 





like an original work than a transla- 
tion. 

While some critics may complain 
that this new translation is too free and 
often departs unnecessarily from the 
original Greek, we feel that many 
others will not agree with this verdict. 
In point of correctness and accuracy it 
seems to compare very well with other 
accepted versions. 

As regards the English style here 
used, the translators have told us that 
they aimed to employ the language as 
it is commonly written and spoken in 
the United States at the present time. 
Unfortunately, this in itself is not a rec- 
ommendation, for English as it is now 
generally written and spoken in this 
country is far below what it ought to 
be. Even teachers and professors in 
our colleges and universities these days 
frequently approve and try to justify 
English forms and usages which in 
themselves are abominable and would 
have been so regarded by everyone 
fifty years ago. So the wonder here is 
that, in spite of the translators’ avowed 
intention, the language of this volume 
is as good as it is and reads as well as it 
does. Of course the original language 
of the New Testament is so simple and 
clear that it should not be difficult to 
render it in good vernacular if the 
translator has anything like a good 
knowledge of the Greek and of his own 
language. 

But it often happens that those who 
make a specialty of foreign tongues 
and try to master their idioms fail to 
have a perfect knowledge of their own 
language and its idioms. Such limita- 
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tions are bound to show in a transla- 
tion, with keen disappointment and 
regret to those who know. Thus, for 
example, such grammatical irregular- 
ities and faulty expressions as “neither 
or,” “I would like,” “we would like,” 
in place of “I should like,” “we should 
like”; or the use of “will” and “would” 
in first persons instead of “shall” and 
“should,” where the context shows there 
was no intention on the part of the 
original speaker to express his own 
volition or wish or determination, but 
merely to state a fact or future event; 
or the use of “will” in place of “shall” 
in second and third persons when it is 
clear that we are dealing with divine 
and infallible utterances, and not with 
mere human opinion and conjecture; 
or to ask questions in first persons with 
“will” or “would” instead of “shall” or 
“should”—to make these or similar 
mistakes in speech is seriously dam- 
aging to any English translation of any 
part of the Bible. Nor let it be said 
that a confused and uninstructed use 
of these forms, so common in current 
writing, makes a passage easier to 
understand for the average American 
reader. That would be absurd. The 
fact is that a wrong use of these verbs 
gives a wrong meaning to a passage 
for anyone who knows anything about 
their correct use. 

As an example or two of the correct 
usage of these verbs in the book before 
us, see Acts 2: 17-21; 15: 16-18. Here 
we hear a divine prophetic voice pro- 
claiming in apt words heavenly mes- 
sages with certain and infallible truth. 
As there is no uncertainty or conjecture 
about the truths announced, so there is 
no uncertainty or guesswork about the 
language in which those truths are here 
expressed. But as examples of a wrong 
use of the verbs in question, see Matt. 
12: 18b—-21; Mark 16: 16-18; and 
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throughout the long prophetic chapter 
of Matthew 24 and its parallel in Luke 
21, foretelling the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world, where 
we also hear a divine voice announcing 
events to come which were certain but 
which are here expressed in a diction 
totally inadequate to their heavenly 
and infallible meaning; it is the lan- 
guage of human opinion and conjecture 
trying to speak for divine certainty 
and assurance. 

The Bible is unlike any other book, 
for in it we have God and men speaking 
as principal and secondary authors 
respectively, we have the divine and 
the human, the eternal and the tem- 
poral; and so, unless a translator knows 
his language, he is likely often to con- 
fuse those voices and elements and fail 
to express the real meaning of his 
text. 

It does not help matters to say that 
the author here in his language was 
catering to a use of English which is 
common among Americans of today. 
Why encourage a low and erroneous 
standard instead of trying to elevate 
to a correct and higher one? As the 
thoughts of the New Testament are 
superior to the thoughts of all other 
books, so the language in which those 
thoughts are expressed should be as 
perfect as possible. 

Nor is there excuse in saying that 
other modern translations of the Bible 
in English follow the use or misuse of 
diction here criticized. No number of 
wrongs can ever make a right. But of 
course a translator cannot make his 
work right unless he first knows what 
is right himself. 

The second part of this work seems 
much more faithful to English idiom 
than the first part, and so is closer to 
the exact meaning of the text and its 
correct understanding by readers. 
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It would indeed be refreshing to have 
someone in the English-speaking world 
translate the New Testament, and even 
the whole Bible, into modern English 
as faultless as regards English idiom 
and diction as were the older English 
versions. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


The Faith in Translation 


THe TripTtyCH OF THE KinGpom. By 
Van Doornik, Jelsma and Van de 
Lisdonk. Edited by Rev. John Green- 
wood (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1954), 491 pp. $4.75. 

Tue Last Tuincs. By Romano Guar- 
dini (Pantheon, New York, 1954), 
118 pp. $2.75. 

The Church in Germany and Holland 
exists in an environment which is often 
predominantly Protestant when it is 
not yet areligious. The apologists for 
the Faith in these countries, therefore, 
face problems and are impelled to adopt 
methods and approaches which rec- 
ommend themselves to us here who 
find ourselves in a similar situation. 
Two recent translations of works by 
German and Dutch authors illustrate 
this point. 

The book from Holland is the more 
ambitious of the two, claiming to be no 
less than “a handbook of the Catholic 
Faith.” It is actually a course of in- 
structions written by three priests en- 
gaged in convert work under the aus- 
pices of the Una Sancta movement. 
An amiable foreword, addressed to the 
non-Catholic inquirer and to the per- 
plexed Catholic youth, whom the 
authors also have in mind, sets the tone 
of the volume, straightforward, yet un- 
polemical. The writers proceed along 
the familiar ground of an apologetic 
exposition of the Faith, but somehow 
they succeed in invigorating it with an 
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By Raoul Plus, S.J. In this, his eleventh book 
on the spiritual life, the author vividly com- 
pares life on earth to the rigors of mountain 
climbing. The work is treated with the 
Father Plus’ usual lightness of touch and 
brightened with anecdotes on almost every 
page. $2.50 
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By Elizabeth Dockman A first novel superbly 
written and effectively blending fact and 
fiction. The writing is crisp, the style vivid; 
the characters are so alive you might have 
been chatting with them five minutes ago. 
With a dash of fancy here and there the 
author has given flavor to the facts about 
Fatima and made not only the story but the 
characters and especially the message un- 
forgettable. $4.00 
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air of freshness. The ground covered 
includes, besides the usual things, a 
brief treatment of liturgy and of the 
spiritual life. Topics which are likely 
sore points for non-Catholics are 
usually dealt with at greater length and 
with admirable delicacy. The unity 
of the whole structure is kept before 
the reader by the appearance of a syn- 
opsis at the beginning of each chapter 
linking its contents with what has gone 
before and a complete synopsis at the 
conclusion of the book. 

From Germany an eminent Catholic 
thinker discloses the depths to which 
one small area of doctrine can be pene- 
trated by a first-rank intelligence en- 
lightened by Faith. Romano Guardini 
has long since achieved international 
renown as a liturgist and as an inter- 
preter of the Catholic Faith to the 
modern mind. It is fortunate that 
many of his significant works are fin- 
ally appearing in English. In The Last 
Things he meditates on death, purga- 
tory, resurrection, judgment and eter- 
nity. In brief chapters he plunges 
quickly to strata of reflection that force 
the mind to rethink long accepted 
truths. He expresses them in language 
that is familiar to today’s intellectuals 
(some of it is reminiscent of existen- 
tialist literature), but there is no com- 
promise. He confronts contemporary 
problems with the revealed and tradi- 
tional teaching enunciated in a form 
that challenges reason, but does not 
offend it. There is one note (pp. 48-49) 
which might seem to minimize the 
value of suffrages in behalf of the souls 
in Purgatory, but the author appears 
to be seeking by his emphasis to purge 
our attitude of misguided sentimental- 
ity. In this small volume, Monsignor 
Guardini has sought to establish a rela- 
tionship “between the timeless teaching 
of revelation and our present spiritual 
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and intellectual situation.” In fulfil- 
ling that exacting program he has 
brought forth “new things and old” 
that make a difficult doctrine more in- 
telligible and consequently more edi- 
fying. 

Francis M. Tyrre.u, Pu.D. 


Mexican Martyr 
PapRE Pro. By Franchén Royer 

(P. J. Kenedy, New York), 248 pp. 

$3.50. 

Having lived for a_ considerable 
period in Mexico, Franch6n Royer is 
well qualified to write the life story of 
Mexico’s popular martyr of a quarter 
of a century ago, Miguel Augustin Pro 
—Padre Pro of the Society of Jesus. 

Miguel’s parents brought him into a 
devout Catholic family of sisters and 
brothers. When the future Jesuit was 
born Jan. 13, 1891, in Guadalupe, his 
father held a comfortable position. 
Miguelito grew through a typical boy- 
hood of escapades and _ accidents. 
Twice his dear Lady of Guadalupe 
healed him. So from baby days he 
looked up to Mexico’s patroness with 
confidence, having learned that two 
mothers were better than one. 

Don Miguel’s work moved the grow- 
ing family to Concepcion del Oro, where 
he became a mine manager. It was 
hefe that Miguel made his First Holy 
Communion and became acquainted 
with miners—a foretaste of his future 
apostolate. In his eleventh year Mig- 
uel’s parents decided to entrust the 
boy’s neglected education to a well-rec- 
ommended school in Saltillo. Miguel 
was enrolled as a boarder. Miguel, 
naturally, wanted to attend Sunday 
Mass, but he was coldly informed of 
the fact (which had been carefully con- 
cealed from Don Miguel) that such 
was prohibited by the director, that all 
boarders had to attend Protestant 
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services. Miguel indignantly refused 
and was locked in a room. Though the 
boy’s letters never reached his family, 
the Pros did eventually learn of it and 
returned Miguel to the mining town 
and to Sunday Mass. 

On August 10, 1911, Miguel became 
a Jesuit novice at peaceful Halienda 
El Llano. The dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz was a memory. Huerta, Car- 
ranza, Villa followed, and in August, 
1914, the terror reached the quiet same- 
ness of the northern novitiate. Miguel 
Pro and his fellow religious had to flee. 

Beyond the Rio Grande at Los 
Gatos, California, the refuges rested. 
It was here at the California novitiate 
that this reviewer met Brother Pro. 
From here the young seminarian went 
to Grenada, Spain, where he finished 
his philosophical studies. Following a 
teaching regency in Nicaragua, Miguel 
Pro began theological studies at Eng- 
hien, Belgium. In 1925 Miguel Pro 
was ordained and said his First Mass 
on August 3lst. His health was by no 
means robust, and three operations 
failed to improve it. Superiors decided 
to send the failing Father Pro back to 
his native land. He obtained leave to 
pay a visit to Lourdes before he sailed. 

Padre Pro came home to terror and 
at once became a haunted priest in 
Mexico City, for Obregon and Calles 
held grim power. His family aided 
him in his hide-and-dodge existence. 
The frail Padre, disguised as a laborer 
or mechanic, remained in hiding to ad- 
minister the Sacraments to the best of 
his strength. 

In this part of the biography Fran- 
chon Royer weaves a fascinating ac- 
count of the priest’s last days. Fol- 
lowing an abortive attempt to assas; 
sinate President-elect Obregon, some of 
the Pro family were wrongly suspected. 
Padre Miguel was captured. His only 
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offense was his active priesthood. 
Without a trial he was taken out to 
face the wall. The General Staff of 
Calles’ Government lined up to witness 
this lynch-law execution. 

Here there occurred the blunder 
which Communists in later days are 
careful not to repeat. Photographers 
recorded Padre Pro’s last moments— 
his kneeling in prayer—his standing 
rigid with arms extended in the form of 
a cross crying his heroic last words, 
“Long Live Christ, the King! ”—then 
his mute corpse. All these candid 
photographs have been seen around the 
world and have inspired millions. 

What was denied Padre Pro in life, 
Mexico gave him in death. The dense 
devout crowds defied the Government 
by attending this holy body to its 
shrine. 

Twenty-five years later, the cause 
of Miguel Pro was officially begun. 
Some day Eternal Rome may glorify 
this shameful execution. Today the 
plaque reads— 


On the facing sidewalk in a line Per- 
pendicular to the end of this stairs 
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Died R. P. Miguel Augustin Pro, S.J., 
Shot the 23 of November of 1927. 
R.LP. 

Mrs. Franch6én Royer has labored in 
love and has produced the most touch- 
ing American biography of this zealous 
worker in the Lord’s vineyard beyond 
the Rio Grande. 

Neit Boyton, S.J. 


Behind Convent Walls 
THE SPRINGS OF SILENCE. By Madeline 
de Frees (Prentice-Hall, New York), 

173 pp. $2.95. 

Sister Mary Gilbert, the religious 
name of the author, a member of the 
Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, has done 
no leaping over the wall, though there 
was a time when she was tempted in 
that direction. The Springs of Silence 
is autobiographical and, at the same 
time, an exposition of how sisters live, 
what they do, what they wear, and 
what at least one of them thinks. 
Simply told, this work seems to be 
aimed at the non-Catholic reader. It 
would certainly clear up any strange 
notions those outside the Church might 
have about nuns. And there are little- 
known details which even Catholics 
can learn, e.g., that sisters, when they 
go to the polls to vote, are registered 
under their legal names, not under their 
religious names. 

Madeline de Frees was a perfectly 
normal girl, who enjoyed dates and 
boy friends and had an active interest 
in tennis, basketball, picnics and 
dances. The fact that she was a normal 
individual made her quite fit for con- 
vent life. In detail, and with bits of 
humor, she tells of shopping for her 
black “‘trousseau,” of her first day as a 
postulant under the guidance of her 
“angel” at the provincial house at 
Marylhurst, Oregon, of the different 
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types of personalities among the sisters. 
Through seven years she takes us: her 
six months’ postulancy, her noviceship, 
her profession day when she took tem- 
porary vows for three years, and, two 
years later, her final vows, “forever.” 

Through it all Sister Mary Gilbert 
was happy in her choice of vocation, in 
her teaching, in her spiritual life. No 
early doubts or fears did she have, 
almost smug in her certainty that she 
had reached her goal. And then came 
the test. “One morning I awakened 
and found myself in love with His 
rivals.” 

Here the author tells frankly of her 
temptations, her indifference, her con- 
fusion, her doubts and fears, her 
thought of leaving the Congregation. 
Then, with the aid of her Superiors, 
she came through the dark night of 
spiritual aridity slowly, painfully, 
humbly into the light of God’s Pres- 
ence. 

Sister Mary Gilbert studied journal- 
ism at the University of Oregon and 
found herself an object of curiosity to 
many of her fellow-students. “The 
Convent on the Campus”’ is one of the 
most amusing chapters in the book. 

With the death of Sister Sharon, a 
twenty-six-year-old nun who took her 
final vows on her death-bed, the book 
comes to an end. And for Sister Mary 


Gilbert, who has been a member of the 
Congregation for seventeen years, 
“there was a fierce gladness singing 
through my veins for the sacrifice that 
had been offered and had not been re- 
fused.” 

There is one feature of the book 
which is rather confusing. The conti- 
nuity of the author’s own story is often 
interrupted by flash-backs and by 
“lessons” on the religious life and its 
various phases. However, in spite of 
this weakness, non-Catholies, and even 
some Catholics to whom convent life is 
a great mystery, can learn a great deal. 
And one of the things they will learn 
is that humor and fun are part of the 
happiness of a nun’s life. 

There are seven illustrations, pen 
and ink sketches by Hazard Durfee, 
which attractively depict activities in 
a sister’s life. 

Not a profound book, but a pleasant 
one, sincerely told, The Springs of 
Silence will enlighten those who know 
nothing about the convent, and will be 
a source of comparison and amusement 


to those who do. E. A. Pau 
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The new president of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Father William Donaghy, so long 
and so profitably retreat master and 
spiritual director, and so trenchant and 
deft a writer, does us all a favor in 
offering this present collection of ser- 
monettes. In the midst of the annual 
flow of “spiritual” books (so many of 
them notable for little more than the 
ineptitude of their English and monu- 
mental for their prosaism), it is refresh- 
ing to be able to welcome one that is at 
once profitable and entertaining read- 
ing. 

That We May Have Hope is made 
up of some fifty-eight “reflections on 
the Epistles for the Sunday Masses and 
some of the feasts,” each homily pre- 
supposing acquaintance with the Epis- 
tle of the day. The subject matter is, of 
course, and as necessarily it must be, 
old, its treatment, however, delight- 
fully novel. A not infrequent deft 
turn of phrase, an admirable economy 
of words, a facile but not precious use 
of metaphor, all combine to render the 
“reflections” exceptionally readable. 
Witness, to quote at random, such sug- 
gestive writing as “residual Christian- 
ity”; “advertising men sprain superla- 
tives and have language leaking at the 
seams”; “about this time every year a 
bell jangles somewhat rustily in the 
recesses of the Catholic conscience”; 
“a creed of lip”; “self-love is the great- 
est of deceits; the lover and beloved are 
alike fraudulent.” 

I could not help but think that were 
St: Paul himself to speak to our con- 
temporaries, urbane and polished per- 
sonality that he was, he would use an 
idiom and approach not vastly unlike 
Father Donaghy’s. 

I am pleased, too, to note that the 
jacket remarks, so often fatuous in 
many “spiritual” books, are temperate 
and honest, and that the layout, de- 
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sign and binding are a credit to the 
America Press. J. C. Paysen 


Onty Son. By Walter Farrell, O.P. 
(Sheed and Ward, New York, 1954), 
244 pp. $3.50. 

This is a meditative life of Christ, 
more in the style of Goodier or William 
J. McGarry than ‘that of Lagrange, 
Lebreton or Prat. Readers who are 
used to Fr. Farrell’s Companion to the 
Summa will recognize his gift for the 
concrete image and striking turn of 
phrase. Like his My Way of Life this 
book was interrupted by his death, 
But instead of having it finished by 
another, his literary heirs hit upon the 
thought of completing his unfinished 
work in his own words; they added 44 
pages on the Death and Resurrection 
from Fr. Farrell’s earlier Companion 
to the Summa (Vol. IV). 

The perfect masculine temperament 
of Christ is a feature we should single 
out for special praise, as it is described, 
for instance, in His contacts with the 
apostles and subsequently in His deal- 
ing with the Scribes and Pharisees 
(e.g., pp. 84-85 and 108-118). Pages 
119-130, on the Beatitudes, will com- 
pare favorably with other reflective 
analyses of the core of Christ’s mes- 
sage. The all-embracing character of 
Christ’s demands is well emphasized _on 
p. 176 where His hearers are described 
as thinking “in terms of external works, 
of fulfillment of a law by an observance 
that could be checked off step by step; 
what Jesus was asking them for at this 
moment (John 6) was not external 
deeds but faith, a faith so sweeping 
and complete as to astound His 
hearers.” The author analyzes the 
reasons why the Scribes and Pharisees 
refused Christ’s testimony (p. 190): 
“they approached the Scriptures not as 
an object of faith, but as a subject of 
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study; and it was the study, not the 
living acceptance, of the Scriptures that 
was in their eyes the holy work par 
excellence.” Hence we have Christ’s 
devastating attack upon their whole 
rabbinical tradition, “I know you, that 
you have not the love of God in you.” 

This book draws us a picture of 
Christ walking through the world of 
men and stirring up the fire of God’s 
love or, in those who refuse Him, facing 
their implacable hatred. It is an in- 
spiring book, one worthy of meditative 
reading. EpwIin’ LEwIs 
A SpirituaL Reaper. By Francis Edw. 

Nugent (Newman Press, West- 

minster Md.). $3.50. 

Let this review begin by saying that 
A Spiritual Reader is not in the least 
appalling, for, as the jacket points out, 
it is not necessary that spiritual books 
be ill-written and irretrievably dull. 
This work is close to being delightful 
and is assuredly profitable. While too 
often the voice of the bore has been 
heard in the land, the spiritual reading 
public will be gratified to learn that in 
this book the dulcet tones of interesting 
spiritual masters (not incompatible 
terms) are sounded. 

A Spiritual Reader assembles an im- 
pressive array of notable authors, as 
witness McNabb, Benson, Raymond, 
Chautard, Doherty, Lord, ete. The 
names do not make for the profit of 
this work; rather it is the writing after 
these names, writing which is always 
solid, interesting, inspiring, never dull, 


never non ad rem. The editor of this 


anthology is indisputably heading in 


the right direction, and it is devoutly to 

be wished that he use his skill in pro- 

ducing further pages according to the 
splendid norms he employed in prepar- 
ing A Spiritual Reader. 

Tue Easter Book. By Father Francis 
X. Weiser (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, N.Y.C., 1954), pp. 224. 
$3.00. 

Father Weiser’s was a happy thought 
when it occurred to him that this com- 
panion volume to his The Christmas 
Book deserved compilation. It cer- 
tainly did. It is a delightful and in- 
triguing little book, and rewarding as 
well, its value as a reference work as- 
sured by an index that is as compre- 
hensive as one might wish. 

The book, as is apparent from its 
title, has to do with Easter. It also 
has to do, and very much, with pre- 
Lent, Lent and Holy Week. Its func- 
tion is to discover and describe the 
origins and development of traditional 
observances, liturgical symbolism, folk 
customs, and all manner of entertain- 
ing whatnot having to do with Easter 
and ante-Easter celebration. It does 
so very successfully and very pleas- 
antly, lent, as it is, a wonderful assist 
from the direction of illustrator Robert 
Frankenberg. 

Perhaps it is because I came upon 
The Easter Book fresh from travels 
among the European peasantry, whose 
fascinating Easter and Lenten customs 
Father Weiser so engagingly writes 
about, that I felt so particularly cor- 
dial toward the book. More probably, 
though, my enthusiasm is due simply 
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to the fact that here is a good book 
and true, well worth getting acquainted 
with. Priests, in particular, will find 
much to intrigue them, and much they 
can incorporate into sermons and in- 
structions with profit. And should 
there be a piano in the parlor, well, 
there are fully eight pieces of music 
reproduced in The Easter Book just 
waiting to be played. C. PRENDIVILLE 





THE TRAINING OF Converts (Proceed- 
ings of the Fordham University Con- 
ference of Mission Specialists). Edi- 
ted by J. Franklin Ewing, 8.J. (Ford- 
ham University Press, N. Y., 1954), 
165 pp. $2.00. 


This is the record of the first gen- 


eral missiological conference ever held 
in the United States. Sponsored by 
Worldmission Institute and Fordham 
University, The Training of Converts 
was treated in seven papers by as many 
experienced missionaries. These papers 
were prepared in advance so that two 
commentators on each paper might 
study them ahead of time and prepare 
their own texts. Then the other special- 
ists attending the conference themselves 
added remarks, illustrations and clari- 
fication. 

Pastors of souls, as well as thought- 
ful students of missiology, will find 
bright flashes of light here on the prob- 
lems of convert-making. 

STEPHEN SPELLMAN 
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THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM 


By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M. CAP. 
{Author of Dearly Beloved} 


This book—a full eight-day retreat on the Holy Through Him 
Sacrifice of the Mass—is published exactly as it is and with Him 
delivered by this skillful, inspiring and popular 

master of retreats. The siatialicley cont the osc ae and in Him 
of style is according to the mind of St. Paul who ee, 
wrote to the Corinthians: “Even though Iam rude § - 
in speech, yet not so in knowledge.” Father Venan- 
tius is guided by the sacred writer of the Second 
Book of the Machabees: “... so if the speech be 
always nicely framed, it will not be grateful to the 
readers.” 





E VENANTIUS BUESSING.OF.M.CaP 





AUTHOR: Father Venantius has spent thirty-five years giving retreats in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. In 1955 he will celebrate his Golden Jubilee. 
THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM is the result of all Father 
Venantius’ years as a priest and retreat-master, an answer to so many requests 
that he leave “his hopes and experiences” in lasting form for all priests and re- 
ligious who labor “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


BOOK: (From the Foreword of the Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Bishop of Fall River) 
One thing is sure, that no one, priest or lay, sister or brother in religion, 
can read the book without benefit. The eye will be keener, the mind more alert to 
spiritual truths, the resolve to be and to do better all the more firm for the light and 
guidance and encouragement that we find here. We may all be grateful to the 
venerable author for his effort. We should all beg the Lord to reward his zeal. . . 
But above and beyond all is our recognition of a talent for speaking simply and 
revealing unsuspected inspiration in words and phrases of hymns and prayers long 
used but not enough noted.” 


STYLE: (Comments on an unusual style from reviews of Father Venantius’ 
Dearly Beloved)“. ..1t is crammed full of fresh and picturesque illustrations, color- 
ful personalities, surprising turns of expression, and a psychological insight into 
the normal mind and normal emotions that is positively unerring. And what an 
extraordinary variety of personalities parade through these pages.”—Rev. John B. 
Sheerin, Editor of The Catholic World 
“. .. The book which clearly was written for oral presentation with no thought of 
literary style, is most attractive in its homely simplicity—the simplicity of utter 
sincerity.”—Reyv. Cyril Vollert, S.J., President of the Mariological Society of 
America, in Review For Religious 
“The talks were not written for publication and it is blessedly obvious that they 
have not been touched up for that purpose.”—Rev. Vincent Eaton, S.S., in The Priest 


PURPOSES: Use it on your diocesan or community retreat—for your own 
private retreat. Use it for giving retreats and missions. Use it for your spiritual 
reading—for your days of recollection. Use it for preparing your sermons—for 
your talks to religious men and women. Use it for community reading—for a gift 
to a fellow priest or religious or seminarian—for your work as counselor. Use it 
for every work “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


Price $4.00 


' JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Youur Aomini Sanctalite 


Conforms to the letter and spirit of Canon 1271 


In response to a demand by many of 


the hierarchy for a dependable sanc- 
tuary light which would conform abso- 
lutely to the letter and spirit of Canon 
271, Will & Baumer has now made 
available a pure olive oil and pure bees- 
wax mixture—the new Lux Domini 
Sanctuary Light. This light is truly 
fitting to symbolize the Real Presence 

with ingredients so pure, so positively 
canonical that not a shadow of doubt 
remains. 


Unvarying in quality and sealed at 
the factory with positive identification 


guaranteeing its rubrical content, the 
Lux Domini Light can be handled and 
stored easily. It is available in the 
bottle-style container and is recom- 
mended for use particularly in Will & 
Baumer’s new Dome-Shape Sanctuary 
Lamp. Thus equipped the burning 
qualities of this new light can be fully 
guaranteed. 

*Only the finest quality pure olive oil is used 
with selected and tested top grades of pure 
virgin beeswaz lo make the Lux Domini Light. 
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